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Roots of Understanding 


'T 0 BE UNDERSTOOD IS DEEPLY SATISFYING. ST PAUL, IN HIS BEAUTIFUL 
passage on love in his letter to the Corinthians, speaks with longing of 
heaven as a time when “I shall understand fully even as I have been 
fully understood.” It has long been recognized that full understanding 
is impossible for us, although it is more to be desired than mere wisdom. 
It involves both knowing and loving. 


Today there is no greater problem than that of developing means 
and skills of understanding and cooperation among humans. If we can 
succeed, we will open up a vast exciting new era of living for all human- 
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ae ity. If we fail, we face the end of civilization. What are the roots of 
- understanding? How are they developed? What can schools do? 


Thinking of those who have high levels of understanding, we de- 
scribe such characteristics as the ability to listen with empathy, to accept 
differences, to be patient with weakness—kind yet strong, levelheaded 
"yet imaginative. How did they become such people? 
















As we study the development of these understanding people, we 
are aware of the early roots of their traits. They became what they expe- 
rienced and valued. We see the well-nourished, beloved baby reaching 
out confidently with love and affection. We see the secure toddler ex- 
perimenting and exploring. We see the young child, supported and 
comforted, as he faces problems, defeats and mistakes and is con- 
stantly made to feel useful, needed and adequate both at home and 
at school. We see the youth confidently, courageously and creatively 
growing into the adult. He becomes the generous, tolerant vigorous 
adult because he has been nurtured to believe in his powers, to face 
reality, to have vision and enthusiasm. 


What is the school’s part in the development of such people? First, 
we must realize that the task is anything but easy and infinitely compli- 
cated. We have to work on many facets at once. Probably we should 
start with ourselves as teachers. This probing of one’s self will be pain- 

_ ful, if it is honest. It will help if we can do it prayerfully, asking for 
help to think clearly and to have the courage to make needed changes. 
__ We may ask ourselves such questions as: How do I appear to children, 
their parents and my colleagues? How do I really feel about myself 
as a member of this school? What traits get in my way? What can be 
done for me? What help is available? We will want to take a careful 
look at the emotional climate of our classroom. Is it a good place for 
children? Is it friendly, interesting, comfortable and challenging? Are 
the children becoming more kindly, generous and helpful? Are they 
respecting differences? We will also need to think carefully and long 
about each child. What does this or that behavior signify about his 
res feelings and needs? How can I help him to succeed, to achieve and to 
feel adequate? How can I help him to accept himself, to receive and 
to give love? What changes need to be made in the group attitudes 
toward him and my feelings about him? 
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Yes, the probing is painful. It’s easier to outline subject matter 
to be taught, for that can be organized and controlled. But, of course, 
we would not call ouselves teachers if we wanted an easy life. Ours is 
an exciting, often heartbreaking and frustrating life, but always chal- 
lenging, requiring continuous adjustment. We have no greater task than 
to be understanding people ourselves and to develop roots of under- 
standing in those whom we teach.—FRANcES Martin, Professor, ‘Psy- 
nology and Education Department, Central Michigan University, Mount - 

asant, 
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How Adults Influence Children 


By HILDA TABA 


A great deal of what children learn is a product, not a conscious plan for 
teaching, but an absorption of the meaning of casual gestures, remarks 
and expressions of feeling. Children learn from inference what is their 
style of life. These attitudes become foundations for mature attitudes in 
intergroup and international relations. 


T war apuurs ‘INFLUENCE CHILDREN Is 
a simple fact of social learning. A great 
deal of what we call personality is 
learned by imitating adults, as is the 
case with language; by absorbing adult 
interpretations, as is the case with atti- 
tudes toward policemen and Jews; by 
adopting the approved behavior and 
eliminating the disapproved ones—those 
which are punished in one way or 
another. While the source of social learn- 
ing is not generally limited to adults, for 
young children adults (parents, teach- 
ers) are the dominant models of and the 
chief initiators of their social léarning. 


The main characteristic of social 
learning is that for the most part it 
occurs, not as planned learning and 
teaching, but as an incidental by-product 
of plain living. A great deal of: what 
children learn is a product, not of a 
conscious plan for teaching, but an ab- 
sorption of the meaning -of casual, ges- 
tures, remarks, expressions of feelings 
and of what is generally referred to as 
the style of life. or, the climate of their 
environment. Furthermore, the learning 
of attitudes and orientation toward 
people do not always begin directly, but 
are shaped as part and parcel of general 
attitudes toward self, toward differences 
and toward change. Psychologists have 
demonstrated that attitudes, such as 
prejudice toward foreigners or persons 
of different race and religion, are not 
necessarily learned directly but are 
formed in the seed-bed of fear of differ- 
ences, lack of self-assurance and secu- 
rity, and fear of change or of the strange. 
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If' we think of the ways that adults in. 
fluence children’s attitudes toward 
people, the formation of these general 
orientations also needs to be taken into 
account. 


Weight of Casual Remarks 


Whether they know it or not, adults 
influence the orientation of children in 
many ways. Teachers as well as parents 
express their feelings and value judg. 
ments in casual remarks which have 
more weight than they realize. One 
classroom was discussing inventions. One 
story had to do with how the scooter had 
been invented. A little boy had thought 
of putting wheels under a box and letting 
it run downhill on the pavement. A toy 
manufacturer saw it and asked the boy to 
“sell” him the invention. The boy was 
so glad someone cared about his toy 
that he gave it to the manufacturer. The 
teacher’ then asked the class to tell what 


they would have done had they been in 


the boy’s place. One would have “surely 
asked for a few dollars.” Another said 


that he would have “found out what 


worth the toy had for the man and then 
asked for that price.” A third one said 
he would have just given it to the man. 
To the latter, her voice full of disdain, 
the teacher said: “You will be a teacher.” 
This class had begun to learn that hard- 
headed people who can make a dollar 
where they can are superior to those who 
give and that teachers belong to that ut 
successful and inferior category. 


A father who spouts angrily about the 
possibility of trusting ‘“Dagoes” has 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
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sown a seed of suspicion toward people 
with Italian names. This sort of thing 
takes root especially in children who for 
reasons of insecurity need to have a 
sapegoat and to derogate, as did one 
frst-grader described by Wanda Robert- 
gon.’ After the class had spent a few 
days with a charming Swedish exchange 
teacher, the regular teacher was sur- 
prised to overhear the following com- 
ment in conversation: “Do you like 
Swedes? Well, I don’t. They aren’t nice. 
And they are mean! Did you know that 
Miss .. . was a Swede? My mother said 
she is. And wasn’t she mean? Do you 
remember how she picked on us and 
made us sit in the hall?” 


Inflection of Voice 


Sometimes no more than a ripple in 
the voice betrays a feeling. In one first 
grade with children from lower class 
agricultural worker families, the teach- 
er was conducting a group interview 
about what ‘happened at breakfast: She 
hoped to learn something about the style 
of their family life before launching the 
unit on home. She had been warned not 
to-betray any judgment about what the 
children said so as not to influence the 
information they gave. The interview was 
tape recorded, and one could hear the 
teacher continuing in a steady, matter- 
of-fact tone: “Yes, you had biscuits and 
gravy for breakfast, and what else hap- 
pened?” . . . “Yes, your mother had 
breakfast with you, and who else was 
there?” etc. Suddenly, when one boy 
said he -had coffee for breakfast, the 
teacher’s voice went up: “Coffee?” This 
inflection did not escape the class, 
although it did not intimidate them, as 
would have happened in a classroom 
“1 From Childeraft, 1984, “Children Learn About Other 
People,’ by Wanda Robertson, page 115. . Reproduced 


with’ permission by Field Enterprises Educational Cor- 
Poration. All rights reserved. 
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with less rapport. The opposite happened. 
All of the boys who followed insisted 
that they had coffee for breakfast. One 
of them asked the teacher whether she 
would like to know why. When the teach- 
er said, “Yes,” he replied: ‘“Doctor’s 
orders. One cup a day.” The class had 
learned that coffee was unacceptable for 
breakfast and that some justification for 
having it was necessary. 


Illogical Behavior 


What teachers do or fail to do about 
cleavage situations teaches a lot about 
such things as respect for personality, 
understanding of deviations, and meth- 
ods for dealing with problems and con- 
flicts in human relations. In one third- 
grade class an extremely difficult boy 
became a focus for such learning be- 
cause of teacher wisdom in handling the 
case. A boy who had been “thrown out” 
of several classrooms because no one 
knew how to deal with him joined the 
class. : 
Miss K. decided to try to help the 
class as well as the boy. First she 
found out that his “tantrums” occurred 
whenever anyone touched him on the 
shoulder, because his drunkard father 
often grabbed him by his shoulder and 
beat him. Mike could not help but react 
frantically to any such gesture, no matter 
what the source. After Mike had hit 
another boy with roller skates, the chil- 
dren discussed what to do with him. 
They were inclined to throw Mike out 
as other classes had done. He had had 
so many chances and still had not learned 
to “live by our rules.” Miss K. pursued 
the discussion until one little girl said, 
“. . . but Mike has not learned how to be 
kind yet; how could he live by our 
rules?” This was the start of a plan to 
teach Mike how to be kind. First, the 
class agreed not to touch Mike on the 
shoulder—to give him a reprieve, be- 
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cause he could not help fighting when 
anyone touched him. 

Second, there were many informal 
sessions on what caused behavior and 
how people sometimes did not behave 
logically: they felt one way inside but 
behaved in a way that conveyed another 
impression, such as tripping the other 
fellow to say “Hello” or punching when 
they wanted attention. Persons with such 
illogical behavior receive something back 
they did not look for. 

The class also considered many ways 
in which one could express kindness, 
even though the kindness was not 
“earned,” and then watched for the re- 
sults. Here was a living lesson in con- 
sideration—a lesson in understanding a 
person who is difficult to understand, in 
receiving hostility without returning in 
kind. A pattern was established for 
causal reasoning about human behavior 
and for the idea that human reactions 
are circular. “If you are mean, others 
are mean back to you”—a lesson which 
Mike himself learned thoroughly enough 
to use it in justifying giving heart to 
another child two years later. 


Different Style of Life 


Some influences come from failure to 
understand . the intentions of behavior 
because teachers are unfamiliar with the 
meaning of behavior fostered in a style 
of life different from their own. 

Miss G., who considered her students 
to be moral and intellectual imbeciles, 
had a good deal of trouble in controlling 
her class. One day when she had a par- 
ticularly hard time, one boy came to 
her and said that he could beat up the 
class. Miss G. naturally rejected the offer 
and reprimanded the boy to boot. Only 
later as she contemplated about her stu- 
dents and her own feeling toward them 
did it occur to her what the meaning 
of the offer might have been. In effect 
the boy was saying: “Miss G., you have 
trouble with this class and I should like 


to help you—to cooperate with you” 
His concept of control was that of beg. 
ing up, for only that kind of control had 
prevailed around him and it was the 
only control which he could recognize 
Miss G’s reaction put a further distance 
between the teacher, the school and the 
class and probably added its mite toward 
the growing hostility of this ethnic group 
toward the “Yankee community” jn 
which they lived. 

Finally, some attitudes are “in the 
air”—a part of a climate or a culture 
that prevails either in the classroom, at 
home or in the community. In one 
wealthy suburb all children in a third 
grade felt that there would be no town 
or village that would have poor people 
in it. They found it difficult to under. 
stand what it meant to be poor. When 
Miss B. read them a story about a family 
that had to save pennies to buy their son: 
a pair of shoes, these children said that 
the story could not be true. They felt 
that clothes, houses, food and other neces- 
sities came free, like air and water, for 
everyone to enjoy. Persuaded finally that 
it could be, they started wondering what 
was the matter with the father of that 
family. Something must be wrong with 
him if he did not have money to buy 
shoes. There was nothing in their expe 
rience and hence nothing in their social 
learning to give meaning to poverty: if 
it existed, it did so through someone's 
fault. This class needed supplementary 
reality experiences to make it possible 
for them to “see” what it means to be 
poor, to lack necessities or to be hungry. 

The above incidents may seem far 
removed from intergroup or international 
attitudes. Yet, dealing as they do with 
differences of various sorts, they repre 
sent the foundation stones for the more 
mature attitudes in intergroup or inter 
national relations. These illustrations 
show also that non-verbal and situational 
learning in many ways is more potent 
than organized teaching. 
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Prejudices: Effects on Children 


By RICHARD Y. REED 


Richard Y. Reed, Professor of Education, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida, gives reasons why the seeds of prejudice grow easily 


and scatter widely. 
giving illustrations. 


We MUST ACCEPT THE FACT OF PREJ- 
udice. We know that it exists. Although 
we feel the consequences of its existence, 
we do not see it. We ask that you allow 
usto state that it exists as a psychological 
fact, not as a material one. We ask that 
you accept this qualification of prejudice. 
How is a prejudice born? As an ac- 
complished fact a prejudice is arrived at 
by prejudging—drawing a conclusion be- 
fore facts are collected, without adequate 
knowledge or evidence. By its nature a 
prejudice rarely remains singular, for 
its nature is prolific and dynamic. Seeds 
of any prejudgment have a way of scat- 
tering throughout the mind and thoughts 
of a man and setting the pattern for his 
thinking and behaving in many areas. 


Reasons for Growth 


There are reasons why the seeds of 
prejudice grow easily and scatter widely: 


* Prejudgment is easier to make than 
judgment. It is easier to echo the voice 
of a sage than to make the wisdom of 
one. Wisdom takes energy, thought, in- 
tegrity and time, sufficient knowledge for 
its conclusions. Prejudice requires none 


of these. 


¢ Prejudices grow on shallow soil. 


Slighted and undernourished egos, frus- 
trated and emotionally starved personal- 
ities are exactly the kinds of soils in 
which prejudices flourish. 
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He cites the effects of prejudices on children by 


¢ Prejudices travel easily from in- 
dividual to individual. By nature they 
are ever moving (dynamic), and by en- 
vironmental circumstances (not birth) 
most men develop some of the soils on 
which prejudices flourish. Most of us 
have some sort of insecurity in our own 
personalities which makes us prey to 
prejudice. 


For some or all of these reasons, a 
man may develop prejudice against all 
Scots because of a bad experience with 
one. He may pass this prejudice along to 
his neighbor. And together, in their 
anxiety to make up to themselves for a 
slight which they fancy, based on a per- 
sonal inadequacy which probably they 
can’t face, they drum up prejudices 
against their other neighbors—an Irish- 
man, an Italian, a Norwegian, a Hungar- 
ian. In this way they prove themselves 
to be the only fit persons to live in their 
block. Thus, for a moment, they are able 
to feel like important and secure islands 
of purity in a sea of sloughed-off human- 
ity. Note how easily they accomplished 
this satisfying feeling! No self-analyzing, 
no spending of long hours and energy 
in looking for truth were necessary. Truth 
can be a slippery snake sometimes which 
turns against you, in moments of self-pity 
and insecurity; so let it be if you want to 
feel self-satisfied. 

Thus one discovers the pattern of prej- 
udice and feels its attractive power. If 
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at times it can make life bearable for 
the person who feels inadequate and in- 
secure, can’t it do this many times? And 
the answer is, “Of course!” From ethnic 
prejudices to religious prejudices, to 
racial prejudices, to social and emotional 
prejudices one can go. The practice of 
developing and accepting prejudices can 
become an easy habit. 


Effects of Prejudging 


What are the effects of prejudice on 
the individual who indulges in prejudg- 
ment? We have said that he has a mo- 
mentary feeling of satisfaction. But 
doesn’t he need to develop more and 
more prejudices—or keep feeding old 
ones—to keep this basic feeling of in- 
adequacy from coming to the surface 
again? Assuming this to be the way such 
things operate, how is the individual 
really affected by these behaviors? Isn’t 
he walling himself in from the world 
of reality? From life itself? Is it not 
true that with each prejudgment he limits 
his own ability to know, to be, to feel? 
Isn’t the ultimate condition for such a 
person complete stultification? 

What of the effects of such a person 
upon others? We have indicated that he 
passes his prejudices on to other suscept- 
ible persons: his neighbors and certainly 
his children. What about the persons who 


are objects of his prejudice? Are they 


affected by these? Of course! And, in two 
ways: 


¢ They develop resistances and prej- 
udice or submissiveness (characteristic 
behavior) to such prejudice—using up 
energy which might be creatively em- 


ployed. 


¢ They lose some freedom to grow 
in a natural way toward greater self- 
realization and maturity. Now they must 
move in different social circles, or they 
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must be cautious and/or anxious about 
their own and their loved ones’ move 
ments. They, too, are being hemmed in, 

In all ways, nothing fundamentally 
good comes out of prejudice. 


Prejudices Caught 


Now, let us look specifically at our 
children. Because of their close rela. 
tionships to their parents they will tend 
to emulate them—even to their prej- 
udices. Our children will take on our 
prejudices vicariously—from example; 
they will be isolated by them and by 
the prejudices of others, just as we 
have been. 

Harriet has been taught that children 
whose names end in ski are not nice. 
She doesn’t know what this really means, 
although she supposes it has something 
to do with being dirty, since she knows 
that to be dirty is “not nice.” Her first 
day in grade one is rather frightening, 
It is saved for her, however, by a lovely 
girl named Marie who smiles and gives 
her half of a salami sandwich at lunch 
time. She’s happy in this new friendship 
until she learns Marie’s last name. Then 
she discovers that Marie is rather dirty 
after all, so she changes her seat away 
from her. And one day when the teacher 
talks about a great pianist and great 
man who had the name of Paderew- 
ski, Harriet realizes that even her teach- 
er is peculiar—maybe :a communist. 
Thus prejudice against a name and a 
nationality, entirely founded on fantasy, 
keeps a girl, a woman, closed in a cell 
of ignorance. And the objects of her 
prejudices? ... 

Response to Life Experiences 

Then let us take the case of a colored 
girl passing two white girls laughing on 
a curb. The colored girl thinks she 1s 


being laughed at and so she turns on 
the girls and frightens them with her 
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words. The white girls had not 
seen her. The colored girl had been 
taught—by her life of experiences 
(actual or by identification) that white 
people make fun of colored people. She 
responded to this teaching by developing 
her own prejudice against whites. The 
sociological consequence of this prej- 
udice may have been that it caused two 
girls to have a reason for being fright- 
ened of colored people. And the colored 
girl? She had already lost her freedom 
to accept whites. 


A famous novelist tells of her expe- 
rience as a little girl with a Chinese man 
ina Chinese city. It was at the time when 
Chinese were expressing prejudice 
against Americans who lived in China. 
The child and her mother walked down 
a street. A Chinese man with a que was 
ahead of them. The little girl, because 
of her early childhood memories, thought 
of herself as Chinese more than Amer- 


ican. Gently she pulled the que of the 


Chinese man ahead of her. The man . 


turned in rage and denounced the wretch 
of an American child, her parents and 
all Americans—so violently that the 
girl’s mother feared for her child’s life. 
Ever afterward this little girl was never 
free from fear in a big Chinese city . . . 
the effect of prejudice on a child. 


Many Kinds of Prejudices 


Let’s take mob violence and look at 
its effect upon children. Not long ago in 
a South American village, missionaries 
of a Protestant religious group were 
fallen upon by a band of boys and girls 
who were incited by a religious leader 
of the prevailing religion in that area. 
The missionaries were beaten and their 
mission house broken into and burned. 
Here is a sample of how adult leadership 
can close the minds of children to the 
right of men to disagree. 
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An example of the effect on the young 
of the prejudice of a teacher is seen in 
the famous movie which was made sev- 
eral years ago. In it the teacher, out of 
his own inadequacy, built up a strong 


“prejudice against the average—espe- 


cially the average intellect. Without 
knowing what he did, he taught some 
of his students, by word and by example, 
to look down on human beings whose in- 
tellect was less than theirs. So completely 
did these boys become disciples of the 
principle, “To the superior ones does 
the world belong,” that they killed their 
roommate to prove themselves worthy 
members of a cult of “the superior.” 


Remember the example of prejudice 
toward “the different” in the story of 
Johnny Belinda? The girl who could 
neither speak nor hear, as a deaf mute, 
was called “Dummy” by her family and 
her townspeople. Even when she had 
demonstrated superior mental and phy- 
sical capacity, the prejudice against her 
“difference from the rest” was so great 
that the townspeople threatened to take 
her child from her since her difference 
obviously made her unfit to bring him up. 


As a further example let us look at 
the mother who corrected her son’s use 
of ain’t by saying, “Only people from 
the wrong side of the track say that 
word!” What was she projecting to him? 
Her own inadequacy and a limited view 
of mankind? What did he learn? To be 
prejudiced ... 

In a.recent newspaper a former mayor 
of a large city was quoted as saying that 
prejudice comes from sick minds. Let 
us add that prejudice makes sick minds 
out of the minds of our children—the 
impressionable ones who need wise and 
wholesome guidance in their lives. We 
have so much to love in one another, 
let us teach our children to love—and 
never to hate. 
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By IRVING BABOW 


Who Are Your Neighbors? 


In this day, when families are on the move, it is all the more significant 
to count all peoples as our “neighbors.” 


Recent iy My WIFE AND OUR TWELVE: 
year-old daughter, Robin, returned home 
late from Stonestown, a San Francisco 
suburban shopping center. Our child ex- 
plained, “We happened to bump into 
Khrushchev at the supermarket.” The 
U.S.S.R. Premier “dropping in” at our 
neighborhood market brought close to 
home the necessity of knowing and 
getting along with our neighbors on our 
small planet. 


The other day Robin, who hopes to 
be a World Health Organization physi- 
cian, showed me in a WHO pamphlet 
photographs of a girl her age in Burma 
named Ma Boke Sone. The first photo- 
graph was of a sad-eyed child with close- 
cropped hair and a face marred by 
leprosy. In the second photograph, taken 
three years later, she was smiling as she 
combed her lovely long hair, an attrac- 
tive child after treatment with sulfone 
drugs. 


Ma Boke Sone is our neighbor. We 
care about her and her future and about 
children like her, whether they require 
help in Burma from WHO and UNICEF 
or in San Francisco from a public school 
health nurse or a United Community 
Fund agency. Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
former director general of WHO, ex- 
plained this new global conception of 
“neighbor”’: 

“Until quite recently man’s environ- 
ment had been his locality only, his 
village or town, or at the most his own 
country. He had learned to live more 
or less at peace with his own emotions 
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and had contrived to get along with his 
own immediate neighbors. Now that situ. 
ation had changed entirely; the environ. 
ment of every person was the whole 
world, and it was essential to the health 
of every individual that he develop be. 
yond the capacity to live with his own 
kind of people and be able to live with 
all the kinds of people all over the 
world.” 


What opportunities are we giving our 
children to know all kinds of people in 
our own schools, neighborhoods and com- 
munities? 


Restrictive Housing Practices 


Our family lives in the Sunset Dis- 
trict, a middle-class residential section 
of San Francisco, world famous for 
being “cosmopolitan.” Yet our daughter, 
like her classmates, went through nurs 
ery school and elementary school with 
out a single opportunity in class, play- 
ground or neighborhood to meet or play 
with a Negro, a Chinese American or 
a Japanese American child. This situa- 
tion is typical of many American com: 
munities where the composition of the 
school population reflects segregated 
housing patterns in the surrounding 


neighborhood. 


Recently I made a housing survey as 
part of the Civil Rights Inventory of San 
Francisco, conducted by the Council for 
Civic Unity of the city under a Colum 
bia Foundation grant. Regardless of edu: 
cational and occupational level, income 
and preferences of nonwhite families, 
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with few exceptions they cannot rent or 
bay a home where they wish and on the 
same terms as white families. Housing 
remains the sole commodity which 
minority families generally cannot pur- 
chase freely. 

How do such restrictive practices 
affect our children? The American Jew- 
ish Committee, which in 1959 submitted 
a report on housing discrimination in 
this country to the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, indicated these conse- 
quences : 


“Throughout the United States today, 
new neighborhoods and new ways of 
life are taking shape. This in turn, 
means new schools, new playgrounds, 
new social centers, which will set the 
stage for the future living patterns, atti- 
tudes and relationships of America’s 
children. A child reared in a restrictive 
community carries the image of the ex- 
cluded group as inferior. In this environ- 
ment, it is not a big step for him to 
adopt the corrosive habit of judging an 
individual only in terms of group stereo- 
types. A no less corrosive tendency may 
take hold in those groups who are ex- 
cluded—a tendency toward self-segrega- 
tion which sets group apart from group. 
Thus restrictive housing practices— 
subtle or pointed—are a self-perpetuat- 
ing threat to individuals and groups and, 
indeed, an unhealthy undermining in- 
fluence in American life.” 


Discrimination in housing falls most 
heavily on nonwhites—Negro and Orien- 
tal—and on Mexican American and 
Puerto Rican families, according to the 
Commission on Race and Housing of the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Repub- 
lic. With the influx of many low-income 





nonwhite families seeking better job op- 
portunities in cities and with the exodus 
of many middle-class white families to 
new suburban housing, minority families 
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School of Social Welfare, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 


are rapidly becoming the major group 
remaining in urban slums. In quality, 
space and value, the homes of minority 
families rank far below the general 
standard of American housing. Compul- 
sory segregation and low incomes are 
both involved. 


Jewish families also encounter dis- 
crimination. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee reported: “In almost every Amer- 
ican city or its suburbs, neighborhoods 
exist in which restrictive devices are used 
to prevent Jews from buying homes or 
renting apartments.” 


Altogether, the Commission estimated, 
there are at least 27 million Americans, 
or almost one-sixth of our national popu- 
lation, whose opportunities to live in 
neighborhoods of their choice are in 
some degree restricted because of their 
race, color or ethnic attachment. 


Families on the Move 


Obviously the “newcomers” in our 
schools and neighborhoods include many 
non-minority individuals as well as 
minority group members. Many Amer- 
ican families, of all backgrounds and 
socioeconomic levels, are “‘on the move” 
for various reasons, from neighborhood 
to neighborhood, city to city, state to 
state, rural to metropolitan area, city to 
suburban area and vice versa. 


In 1957, an estimated 1.25 million 
migrants, mainly agricultural workers, 
were in the United States. Nearly one- 
half million of these were foreign 
workers, chiefly Mexican. 

The 1950 census reported 34 million 
persons (over one-fifth of the total popu- 
lation) were of foreign birth or parent- 
age. Ten million of these (or about one 
in every sixteen Americans) were for- 
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eign born. In the past five years, approxi- 
mately 1.3 million immigrants were ad- 
mitted to this country. 

Newcomers and their children are par- 
ticularly in need of orientation and help 
in adapting to a new environment when 
they: 

. . . are culturally, linguistically, so- 
cially or financially handicapped 

. . are unfamiliar with the ways of 
life in an urban, industrialized com- 
munity and are unaware of or reluctant 
to use community resources for health, 
education, welfare and recreation 

. . . expect or encounter segregation 
and discriminatory treatment 

. feel socially and psychologically 
isolated from the group or the wider 
community 

. . . differ markedly from prevailing 
patterns in educational and vocational 
aspirations, hygiene, parent-child rela- 
tionships, sex roles and attitudes toward 
authority 

. . suffer from family disorganization 
and inadequate parental supervision— 
e.g., absent father, deprivation or clashes 
in values between parents and children 

. . . have recognizable behavioral, 
learning and health problems. 


Guide for Action 


The references following provide 
guides for action. Suggested areas for 
attention are: 

e Encourage children and parents to 
have empathy in perceiving and relat- 
ing to others, to feel relaxed and com- 
fortable about differences, to treat a 
person as an individual and not a type, 
to really listen to other people and try 


to understand their needs. Help eagh 


child develop a “self-concept” of cop. 
fidence and personal worth, of 
accepted as an equal partner, and moti. 
vate him to do the best he can. 


¢ Study population changes in school 
and neighborhood, identify unmet needs 
of newcomers, explore and use commun 
ity resources, help to develop necessary 
services and facilities, and reach out to 
those needing orientation. 


e Establish and communicate an ex 
plicit policy of human relations in all 
facets of school life. Cooperate with 
agencies interested in improving inter 
group and intercultural relations and 
achieving equal opportunities in housing, 
employment, education, public accommo. 
dations and health facilities. Encourage 
parents of newcomers to participate in 
the PTA and in conferences with teach- 
ers, nurses or guidance personnel. Help 
newcomers feel at home: stress shared 
experiences and imaginative use of 
human relations approaches in class and 
playground. 
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He that complies against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


' ——-Butler 
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By H. HARRY GILES 


Research on Social Relations 


H. Harry Giles, professor of education, New York University, reviews and 
documents research on social relations from 1957 up to the present time. 
He makes a plea for more recorded research for classroom experiments 


and for objective evidence in educational writings. 


Tue Cop War AND THE SUPREME 
Court Decision of May 17, 1954, have 
aroused a great deal of public interest 
in intergroup relations and in what edu- 
cation can and should do about them. 
As with all fundamental learning, the 
subject of relationships is most important 
in the earlier grades. Long before the 
current controversies, teachers and ad- 
ministrators were concerned with the 
integration of many kinds of human dif- 
ferences. 

Unfortunately, much that has been 
learned in classroom experiments of an 
informal sort has never been recorded 
and reported. It is still more unfortunate 
that many writings carried by educa- 
tional journals, however well meant, are 
long on personal opinion and short on 
objective evidence. 

In the present brief review, the re- 
viewer presents a few major findings of 
research found in a survey of twenty- 
seven journals in the fields of education 
and the social sciences issued between 
1957 and the present. These extend and 





confirm the conclusions reported at 
greater length in the reviewer’s recent 
book on the subject. (1) 

Since space is exceedingly limited, 
the findings will be given as brief con- 
clusions to which research evidence 
tends: 


e Each individual has a need for ac- 
ceptance. (2) 

e Prejudices of children, while ob- 
viously a reflection of the adults around 
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them (teachers and parents) tend to be 
reinforced or overcome by direct con- 
tacts more than by well-meaning “teach- 
ing.” (3) 

Mann quotes Allport: “Prejudice (un- 
less deeply rooted in the character struc- 
ture of the individual) may be reduced 
by equal status contacts between major- 
ity and minority groups in pursuit of 
common goals. The effect is greatly en- 
hanced if this contact is sanctioned by 
institutional supports (i.e., by law, cus- 
tom, or local atmosphere) and provided 
it is of the sort that leads to the percep- 
tion of common humanity between mem- 
bers of two groups.” (4) 

e The manner of presentation is more 
important than the content of a pro- 
gram. (5) 

An artistic film presentation, espe- 
cially if accompanied by discussion, can 
change ethnocentric attitudes. (6) 

Sociodrama can help resolve and pre- 
vent conflict. (7) 

Role-players are more apt to change 
than those who observe them. (8) 

A single lecture does not change prej- 
udice. (9) 

e Both prejudices and the conflicting 
idea of equality are transmitted to the 
individual by experience in his primary 
groups (family, friends). Thus the teach- 
er and the administrator must exemplify 
what they are trying to encourage. This 
requires that each analyze his own feel- 
ings, beliefs and attitudes. (10) 

(Continued on next page) 
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The leader is the critical variable in 
bringing about change. Behavior is more 
easily changed than thought and feel- 
ing. (11) 

e Most students are willing to do their 
best to accept racial integration in edu- 
cation but are aware that their parents 
are not. (12) 


The younger the student, the more 
ready he is to accept a new pattern of 
relationship. (13) 


e The chosen scapegoat is the vulner- 
able group or individual who is seen 
as too weak to strike back. (14) 


e Superior mental characteristics or 
innate capacity are not the property of 
any one group. Intelligence tests do not 
in themselves enable us to differentiate 
safely between what is due to innate 
capacity and what is the result of en- 
vironmental influence, training and edu- 
cation. (15) 


e During a crisis, group integration 
increases if a likely cooperative solution 
to a problem is present; but groups dis- 
integrate if a likely competitive solution 
is present. (16) 


There is no one set of rules on how 
best to integrate, but cooperative plan- 
ning in advance can help establish one 
firm policy for all and can help in bring- 
ing about voluntary rather than enforced 
results. (17) 
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BE GLaD OF LIFE BECAUSE IT GIVES YOU THE CHANCE TO LOVE AND TO WORK AND 
to play and to look up at the stars; be satisfied with your possessions but not 
contented with yourself until you have made the best of them; despise nothing 
in the world except falsehood and meanness, and fear nothing except cowardice; 
be governed by your admirations rather than by your disgusts; covet nothing 
that is your neighbor’s except his kindness of heart and gentleness of manners; 
think seldom of your enemies, often of your friends. 
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—Henry Van Dyke 
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Teaching for Depth 


Rapto AND TELEVISION BROADCASTS OF 
interviews with passing pedestrians on 
political and social issues force us to 
the unpleasant conclusion that schools 
and colleges have turned out a multi- 
tude of individuals who are shallow in 
their knowledge and superficial in their 
thinking. Men and women from various 
walks of life are asked during these 
broadcasts to. comment on a wide assort- 
ment of current affairs and issues such 
as federal aid to education, Khrushchev’s 
visit to the United States, and the accident 
rate on highways. Regardless of the 
interviewee’s stand, his response is more 
often than not a tiresome recitative of 
popular clichés. Rarely does it show 
awareness of subtle aspects of an event 
or issue, complexity of motives and fac- 
tors that govern human affairs, or pos- 
sible alternative courses of action other 
than the obvious. 


These interviews are one familiar 
symptom of a situation to which schools 
have not yet given full attention. We 
have progressed in making learning effi- 
cient and in effectively reinforcing it. 
But, despite a great deal of talk about 
teaching critical reading and critical 





thinking, it is doubtful that children 
today are more stirred to “drink deep,” 
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By RALPH C. PRESTON 


Ralph C. Preston, professor of education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, writes on how we can get depth in social studies teaching. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 


—Alexander Pope 


to look beneath the surface of human 
affairs, than they were a generation ago. 

What can the teacher do to habituate 
children to search for feelings and rea- 
sons underlying human behavior and 
events, to understand that all behavior is 
caused, and that the causes are usually 
multiple and elusive? What can the 
teacher do to bring children to the poimt 
where they are uncomfortable with over- 
simplified or hackneyed explanations? 
It is clear that no more than a beginning 
can be made with the child of elemen- 
tary-school age. However, the roots of 
social thinking are found precisely dur- 
ing and before this period. Any success- 
ful approach to an educational goal such 
as depth of thinking demands early culti- 
vation of the roots. 

The key to depth in learning is found 
in the medieval maxim: “Learn as though 
you were to live forever; live as though 
you were to die tomorrow.” Although the 
entire proverb has profound validity, I 
shall confine this treatment to its first 
clause: “Learn as though you were to 
live forever.” This sentiment has been 
expressed by educators in one form or 
another in almost every age. In our 
century, Alfred North Whitehead wrote: 
“*’.. what you teach, teach thoroughly. . . 
Let the main ideas which are introduced 
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into a child’s education be few and im- 
portant, and let them be thrown into 
every combination possible.”* 


Pressure to Cover Much Content 


Sensitive teachers are aware that 
learning should be an intensive expe- 
rience, undertaken’ leisurely. Teachers 
obviously cannot provide intensive stu- 
dies when they are under pressure to 
complete a long succession of social 
studies units during the year. They must 
then rush through one unit after another 
in order to complete all the requirements. 
Such a mad pace of teaching and learn- 
ing rules out the possibility of develop- 
ing depth. 

In presenting this point to teacher 
groups I have frequently encountered 
a protest which deserves attention. It runs 
in this vein: “The elementary school’s 
task is to orient children, not to make 
specialists of them. The intense study 
which you advocate is too specialized for 
the young child.” This points to a danger 
—a study may become so narrow and 
specialized that it fails to orient. This 
is not the error, however, which teachers 
today are most inclined to commit. 
Brownell and Hendrickson estimate that 
the number of concepts taught in ele- 
mentary schools “comprise a learning 
load that is far beyond the capacity of 
school children to master successfully.” * 
A few years ago I surveyed sixty-five 
state and city social studies courses of 
study. Approximately half of them, in 
the name of broad orientation,’ recom- 
mended a quantity of concepts and gen- 
eralizations which most people, viewing 
them objectively, would probably regard 
as grossly excessive and unrealistic. 
Many proposed units in these courses of 
study resembled the courses which Edgar 
Dale likened to “the Powder River in 
Montana, a mile wide and a foot deep.” 
“They do.not really orient,” he added, 
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“and are quickly forgotten. Certain 9. 
called broad courses have been unsug. 
cessful because they have attempted to 
cover the ground rather than to yp. 
cover it.” 

The difficulty of trying to teach too 
much in too concentrated a manner js 
illustrated in a film which was part of 
the American National Exhibition jn 
Moscow. According to Max Frankel’s 
report of it to the New York Times, the 
film shows “perhaps fifty cloverleaf high. 
way intersections in just a few seconds, 
So are dozens of housing projects, 
bridges, skyscraper scenes, super. 
markets, universities, museums, theatres, 
churches, farms, laboratories and much 
more. All are shown in twelve minutes, 
Most Russians think it moves much too 
fast to comprehend.” * 

How can the teacher uncover more 
ground and cover less? He must make 
some wise and firm decisions concerning 
how much content (how many units, 
what portions of the course of study or 
the textbook) is consistent with leisurely, 
intensive learning. Teachers sometimes 
say they lack freedom to make such deci- 
sions, that the amount of content is fixed, 
and they are required to teach all of it 
Undoubtedly there are instances in 
which this is true. In such cases, and if 
the number of units is excessive, con 
scientious teachers have little choice but 
to select one or two units for intensive 
work and to “cover” the remaining units 
via textbook reading and recitation. The 
possibilities of straightforward, concer 
trated textbook recitation for part of the 
year, although limited, are definitely 





1The Aims of Reventon, and Other Essays (New 
York: Macmillan, 1929), p. 

2 William A. Brownell and , Hendrickson, “How 
Children Learn bp jg wre bes ag os and Generaliss 
tions,” Learning and I be jp Y 
of National Society Page tye the Study f Education, Pt. 1 
(Chicago: University of Ghteago Pre Press, Ray goat p. 128. 

8 “Generalized Education,” ( 
bus: The Ohio State University, Son "Vol. ma No, 7. 
* New York Times, August 28, 1959, p. 8. 
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present and under such circumstances 
are worth exploiting. It is my experience 
and impression that teachers usually have 
greater latitude in developing the cur- 
riulum for their classrooms than they 
exercise. Some teachers have reported 
how supervisors have proved quite ame- 
nable to requests for permission to teach 
fewer units than are specified on paper 
and how the supervisors have on occasion 
agreed that certain adaptations of courses 
of study and textbooks are in the interest 
of children. 


Teacher Plumbs Deep 


Getting depth, of course, involves 
much more than cutting content to rea- 
sonable and realistic proportions. Above 
all, the teacher needs to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the unit topic. 
It matters little whether he and his class 
are embarking on a study of the home 
in Grade 1 or of Europe in Grade 6. 
Acquaintance with a topic calls for wide 
reading. The teacher must plumb con- 
siderably deeper into it than his pupils 
will or can. The teacher must develop 
depth if he is to provide an experience 
in depth for his pupils. 

Building background requires time. 
For this reason, many teachers wisely 
choose to teach a given unit year after 
year (or in alternate years when they 
teach the same children for two consecu- 
tive years). In this way they can make the 
best professional use of their scholarship. 
One of the chief satisfactions in teaching 
comes from this deepening and sharing 
of scholarship. 

It is unfortunate that a number of 
teachers have mistakenly come to think 
of scholarship as dry and forbidding. 
True scholarship is an adventure. In 
social studies it involves investigating 
man—his past and present life upon 
earth. The scholar concludes his search 
with humility but also with the thrill 
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and satisfaction that there are some 
definite items of information about man 
and society which he has discovered and 
which he does know. Children can get a 
taste of the excitement of scholarship 
from teachers who have experienced it. 

To be sure, the elementary school 
teacher is a specialist in childhood edu- 
cation rather than in an academic subject. 
It would be impossible for him to develop 
scholarship in all branches of the school 
curriculum or in every social studies 
topic which he teaches. However, he can 
develop scholarship in selected areas. In 
fact, he has a professional obligation 
to do so. 


Know Generalizations and Materials 


To make sure that his pupils, too, 
get beneath the surface, the teacher must 
determine which concepts and general- 
izations to emphasize. He must consider 
the availability of books, films and other 
materials which children can use to | 
deepen their understanding. He must 
formulate questions and problems to 
challenge the thinking and resourceful- 
ness of his pupils. These tasks require 
that the teacher spend time in the library, 
but he may also find valuable help in the 
textbook and the accompanying teach- 
er’s guide. 

Depth comes from looking at things 
reflectively—seeking underlying causes 
and motives, exploring implications. 
While there are obvious limits to the 
elementary school child’s critical under- 
standing, there is impressive evidence 
that children are quite capable of engag- 
ing in certain mature types of under- 
standing. The full development of these 
capabilities and processes calls for their 
concentrated and unhurried application 
upon carefully selected bodies of content. 
A major condition is then. present under 
which the child can learn to “drink 
deep.” 
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By CHARLOTTE E. KING 


Are We Developing Isolationists ? 


We concede that human relationships are important in daily living. But 
do we encourage children's interest in and concern for others? What do 
we do to help children become better adjusted to themselves and others? 
Charlotte E. King, associate professor of education, State Teachers 
College, West Chester, Pennsylvania, pinpoints some of the answers to 
these probing questions by giving anecdotes. 


WE IN EDUCATION PROFESS THAT WE 
want to teach children how to get along 
well with others, to help them become 
well-adjusted, to help them improve their 
social skills. We recognize the impor- 
tance of these aims in our statements 
of educational philosophy, in our lists 
of objectives, in our report cards. But 
are we aware of all that is involved in 
these goals? Are we really directing our 
efforts toward these ends? 


Perhaps it is time for us to get away 
from philosophical abstractions, from 
vague and verbose “pedagese.” It is cer- 
tainly time for us to evaluate what we 
are doing in these areas and to recog- 
nize what we need to do. We must realize 
that it is at least as important to give 
children skills in human relations as in 
reading, spelling and arithmetic. And, if 
we so believe, we must implement this 
belief in our classrooms. 


Let us examine some of our practices 
in the light of our professed aims to 
help children become better adjusted to 
themselves and to others. 


Do we make it a part of our every- 
day living with children to develop and 
encourage friendships among them? 


Do we give them techniques for getting 
acquainted, for making friends, for liv- 
ing together? Do we help and guide them 
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in these areas with the same concern that 
we show in working to improve their 
reading comprehension? Skills in living 
cannot be reduced to mechanical 
formulas, but they can be taught to 
children through usage in a variety of 
situations. They can be discussed, demon- 
strated, recognized, used, so that gradu- 
ally children become aware of more 
satisfying ways of working with people 
and learn to apply them to their own 
problems and relationships. In any area 
involving human relationships  socio- 
drama, bibliotherapy and other tech- 
niques can be of much help; but the 
most important factor is the understand- 
ing teacher. 


Do we encourage children to help 
each other in school, or do we find 
ourselves saying, “Attend to your own 
work,” “Let Jimmy alone,” “You do 
your work and let Jane do hers”? Do 
we suggest specific ways in which they 
might help each other and then see that 
they have opportunities to do so? In 
classrooms where talking is legalized, 
perhaps this help is already being freely 
given. But if talking is forbidden or if 
the teacher believes that such help leads 
to “cheating,” the children in such class- 
rooms are being deprived of a valuable 
experience. 

Some teachers may find it difficult to 
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believe, but children do not necessarily 
take advantage of this freedom to give 
and receive help. They can be led to 
understand that helping does not mean 
doing someone else’s work for him but 
merely explaining and demonstrating. 
They can also be taught to appreciate 
the fact that while it is legitimate to help 
each other most of the time there are 
occasions, such as testing situations, when 
it is not desirable. Children are capable 
of more understanding and are worthy 
of more trust than many adults realize. 


It was the giving and receiving of 
such help that gradually welded a 
second- and a third-grade class into a 
unit. The class was formed during the 
second week of school and each grade 
resented the presence of the other. (The 
third-graders were insulted at what they 
felt was a “demotion”; the second- 
eraders were upset by the intrusion of 
these “outlanders” into their closely-knit 
group, which had been with the teacher 
during first grade.) There was obvious 
animosity between the two grades and a 
sharp division whenever the class formed 
acircle for discussion. In order to break 
down the barrier, the teacher mentioned 
casually that the third-graders could help 
the second-graders with difficult words 
in their reading and writing. All of the 
children seemed to recognize the prac- 
ticality of this suggestion, and soon there 
were quiet movements, whisperings, ask- 
ing and answering questions. The second- 
graders appreciated not having to wait 
for help from the teacher (now busier 
than ever—often deliberately), and the 
third-graders enjoyed their new status 
as “assistant teachers.” It was not long 
before the class became a group, work- 
ing and playing together with little 
regard for grade divisions, all of them 
sure of warm acceptance by children and 
teacher alike. 
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It is often surprising and thrilling to 
discover what understanding children 
have of each other’s needs and capabil- 
ities and how tactfully they can help. 
Frank, giving a test to Bobby (who had 
been absent for several days) seemed to 
be talking too loudly and disturbing 
others. When the teacher beckoned to 
him, he came over to her quietly and 
whispered, “I was talking loud because 
Bobby doesn’t hear so good.” This same 
Bobby, who was having some difficulty 
with reading, looked rather startled one 
day when Sidney (a good reader) patted 
him paternally on the head and said 
enthusiastically, “That’s very good, 
Bobby!” At the teacher’s smiling com- 
ment, “Isn’t that nice of Sidney?” both 
boys beamed. It is important, of course, 
that children give help as well as re- 
ceive it, so it was a joyful occasion for 
Bobby when he later taught Sidney to 
operate the slide projector! 


Do we encourage children’s inter- 
est in and concern for others? Can we 
see values in leading first-graders to 
understand, overlook and help Penny 
overcome the extreme shyness that for 
weeks made her sob hysterically and kept 
her from speaking aloud? Can we sym- 
pathize with Carl’s concern for his friend 
Donald, who was lying on the infirmary 
cot, and unhesitatingly give him permis- 
sion to “go up and see Donald”?* Can 
we recognize and relieve the concern 
behind Harry’s question about a child 
who was crying: “I don’t mean to be 
nosy, but what’s the matter with Edna?” 
Can we discuss one child’s problems with 
another child who shows real interest 
and understanding? (Carl, a popular 
eight-year-old, seemed worried about the 
fact that Blake was: not liked by the 
other boys and talked privately to the 
teacher about the difficulties involved: “I 
get so mad at him sometimes that I could 
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punch him in the nose—but you know, I 
really feel kind of sorry for him!”) Do 
we think such interest and concern is 
“nosy”—and do we forbid or discourage 
it? 

There are, of course, many problems 
and situations which the teacher alone 
should handle, but more often than we 
may realize.an important source of help 
is the concern of other children. When 
Roger cried because he had not finished 
an arithmetic test in the allotted time, 
the teacher minimized its importance and 
assured him of other opportunities to try 
again; but it was the other children’s 
spontaneous belittling of their own 
achievement in the test (“I only got to 
here,” “I got three wrong,” “I left out 
all of these,”) that seemed to help him 
most. 


Do we encourage children’s interest 
in adults—teachers especially—as 
people? When children ask, “What do 
you do at home?” or “What’s the hardest 
thing you ever did?” do we answer and 
explain? Do we discuss our outside 
activities and interests, our families, our 
ambitions, our mistakes, our failures? 
Or do we set ourselves off as a race 
apart—paragons of virtue and wisdom? 
Do we help children to realize that adults 
too know anger and fear and happiness 
and disappointment? Can we apologize 
to children for being “cranky” and ex- 
plain that it was because we were upset 
and that we unjustly took out our bad 
humor on them? Their generous under- 
standing makes one humble: “That’s all 
right—we forgive you,” chorused one 
group after such an apology. Who would 
expect a first-grader to add to his teach- 
er’s comment that sometimes you are 
angry with one person, sometimes with 
many people, his observation that ““Some- 
times you’re mad at yourself”? Do chil- 
dren lose respect for the teacher who 
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thus admits that he too is human and 
fallible—does he lose status thereby? 
No, respect and affection and under. 
standing between teacher and children 
increase and deepen, not diminish. 


Do we encourage children’s interest 
in other classes, in other teachers, in 


other school activities? Or do we con- 
sider our classrooms as isolated units 
and want neither interference from other 
classes nor our own children “straying 
from the fold”? Is there a spirit of co- 
operation among classes and teachers or 
one of competition? Do we help children 
to extend their interest and concern to 
include an increasing number of people, 
or do we restrict it to our own small 
group? 


Admittedly, many of our greatest 
problems today are in the realm of 
human relations. An employer states that, 
in the majority of cases, the reason for 
dismissing employees is not incom- 
petency but inability to get along with 
other people. A college professor says 
that his most frequent problems are 
those involving human relationships. A 
mother says that she cares less about her 
son’s reading achievement than about his 
happiness and his ability to get along 
with other children. And who of us can 
say that any single skill is more essen- 
tial to real success and happiness? 


The importance of this concern for 
others and the ability to get along with 
them is not new, although we glibly add 
it to our lengthening list of objectives 
for modern education. The simple but 
difficult commandment to “love . . . thy 
neighbor as thyself” is centuries old; a 
great Teacher answered for all time the 
question, “Who is my neighbor?” Yet 
how often have children, with our per- 
mission or even encouragement, “passed 
by on the other side”? 
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Brotherhood begins not in disserta- 
) tions on world understanding, but in 
: everyday concern for the other person 
1 and an active desire to know and help 
him. If this is what we want—and our 
very survival may depend upon it—how 
better can we develop it than to en- 
courage and deliberately teach it in our 
schools? Skill in human relationships is 
not a luxury. It is a necessity. Are we 


teaching children to live on islands of 
self-interest or to “build bridges of 
understanding” not only through words 
but through feelings and actions as well? 
Are we developing “good neighbors” or 
isolationists? Our future happiness— 
even our existence—may be ensured or 
endangered by the direction and the ex- 
tent of our efforts. 
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AFTER NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV PUT UP SUCH A WAIL OVER HAVING BEEN 
barred from Disneyland, I decided to take another look at this famous 
playground which Walt Disney has carved out of an old orange grove 
just outside Los Angeles. 


Actually I didn’t really need Khrushchev as an excuse, because my 
three California grandsons were itching to go. 


Anyway, we went—and I really can’t blame Khrushchev for being 
disappointed. I also suspect that the State Department and the Los 
Angeles police made their biggest mistake in barring him from this 
combination of Fairyland, Fantasyland, Vacationland and Jungleland. 
He probably would have borrowed Walt Disney to set up a similar 
children’s paradise in Moscow; which would have been very healthy, 
because nations which put children first think twice before they fight . . . 


A lot of Americans liked the fact that you brought your children 
over to see us, Mr. K. And we know you'll enjoy President Eisenhower’s 
grandchildren. If we could just leave things to the kids, there wouldn’t 
be any more wars. So I hope next time you come you'll see American 
children—and some who aren’t children any more but still like to be 
young—relax at Disneyland. 


Or why don’t you write Walt Disney to create a duplicate for you 
in Moscow?—From Washington Merry-Go-Round, November 4, 1959, 
by Drew Pearson. Reprinted by permission of author and Bell Syndicate. 
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By KATHERINE BERLE STAI 


Building Values of Inner Strength 


You, too, may experience a few moments of serenity and calmness if you 
meditate on what this author writes about the Maya Indians of Yucatan, 
Mexico. Katherine Berle Stains is assistant professor of elementary edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


T HEY SEEM TO BE DOING IT IN THE MAYA 
Indian Schools of Yucatan, Mexico. I visited 
them one December and [| shall never forget 
them. I talked to teachers, supervisors and 
administrators to learn their philosophy. This 
is what they told me. 


Inner strength, as they call it, is an individ- 
ual matter. It has something to do with age 
level and maturity. It depends on what the 
individual is able to accept and use. It relates 
to people, things and experiences that are 
part of the child’s environment. The teachers, 
themselves, must first of all have inner 
strength. They must be people who have ex- 
perienced inner growth and who are alert to 
recognize it in the people they teach. This 
naturally constitutes respect for individual 
personality and real concern about what is 
happening to it. 


Responsibilities Suitable to Age 

The child develops inner strength as he is 
guided in carrying responsibilities for group 
enterprises. These responsibilities must always 
be adjusted to the strength and maturity of 
the individual child. Children must not be 
given responsibilities that are too great for 
their level of maturity. There must be guid- 
ance step-by-step to help them rise in their 
ability to accept and use their responsibilities. 
The Mayas make a careful study of the re- 
sponsibilities suitable for each age level and 
for each child. Children do not become mem- 
bers of committees until they are ready, and 
special guidance is given in the democratic 
selection of the chairman of each committee. 
There is a “Fix It Committee,” a “Playground 
Committee,” a “Dining Room Committee,” a 
“Lavatory Committee,” an “Assembly Com- 
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mittee,” and a “Prayer Committee.” Member- 
ship on committees and chairmanships are 
rotated in order to give each individual a 
variety of experiences, but only after enough 
satisfactory performance has been expe 
rienced. Among other reasons, this is done 
to avoid confusion and to give a feeling of 
security and stability to the individual. When 
a child is not ready for committee work, he 
is exposed to a series of individual respon- 
sibilities and keeps them long enough to feel 
secure in his job. 


Service Senators 


Class representation is sometimes used in 
certain enterprises. Each grade from the sec- 
ond up elects a representative to serve in a 
certain school enterprise. The child who is 
elected recognizes the importance of his duty 
to those whom he represents. He often be- 
comes eager and grows in becoming conscien- 
tious in serving those whom he represents. 
This is especially true of the Service Senators 
who act as representatives to collect food, 
clothing, soap and other needed items for the 
ones who are in need. The Service Senators: 
take the items from their class to a collection 
center and then report back to their groups 
on their experiences. There is never an ele 
ment of snobbery in this enterprise. Children. 
are taught that everyone needs certain things, — 
and the giver does not feel superior to the 
one who receives. : 


The Mayas believe that the teacher must 
conscientiously and consistently plan for re — 
sponsibilities in order to build inner strength. 
She must plan for and follow up the growth - 
process. She must be sure the child feels the” 
results in order to recognize the attainment 
of strength. The entire process must be & 
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democratic one, with the needs of the in- 
dividual always kept in mind, with “accent on 
the positive,” with the recognition of a 
“little bit of God in every man,” and with 
the unification of the contributions of all. 


Serenity and Meditation 


To build inner strength, the school atmos- 
phere is recognized to be of utmost impor- 
tance. There must be a dignified serenity, a 
definite simplicity, an absolute sincerity in 
thought, word and act, a freedom in thinking, 
and a consideration of others in thought and 
action. To acquire some of this they have 
simplified holiday celebrations, cut down on 
community fund-raising drives, and provided 
quiet times and rest periods throughout the 
day for children of all ages. To attain a quiet, 
peaceful, serene soul the environment had 
better not include many hectic, hurried activ- 
ities. Peace, quiet and serenity give an oppor- 
tunity for meditation and mental house clean- 
ing. To attain a definite simplicity the hall- 
ways, lobbies, offices and classrooms are bare 
but inspiring. There is no cluttered-up look. 
One good painting takes the place of an 


exhibit of everybody’s work. The children 
plan space and area with careful selection 
and arrangement of things. Their minds, dis- 
positions and personalities become calm and 
peaceful in a physical environment that pro- 
vides for it. 


The Mayas recognize that constant shift: in 
procedures, ideas and goals means confusion. 
However, these changes are eventually made 
when further study proves they should be. 
They believe inner strength will finally come 
and be lasting if children can learn to do 
uninteresting things well, to discover a way 
in which they can make such things inter- 
esting, to enjoy doing them eventually, to 
overcome obstacles in accomplishing a worth- 
while task whether it is appealing or not, to 
hunt for more challenging and difficult tasks: 
of their own accord. To get the children to 
acquire these skills without force is their final 
aim. 

Who knows? The Mayas may be right. 
Give the children peace and quiet, a chance 
to think and meditate. Goodness knows what 
may happen! 





Gift to ACEI Building Fund 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the District of 


SIGNED 


Columbia and now having offices at 1200 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., the sum of 
Dollars. 
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ACE Branca 





0 I aM AN INTERNATIONAL MEMBER 
TANUARY 1960 


(1) I AM NOT A MEMBER Gifts to Building Fund are tax exempt. 
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Harbor and Hill Children 
Learn Together 


By BENJAMIN F. JEFFERSON 


Benjamin F. Jefferson, principal, Thornhill Public School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, describes the visit of the sixth-graders from a “harbor” school to 
the “hill” children. Apprehensions among the children of both classes 
disappeared when they mingied in good fellowship. 


L AST SPRING, SOME OF MY FRIENDS AND 
I carried out a most interesting experi- 
ment in intergroup relations. We ar- 
ranged to have about twenty “harbor” 
children from Cole School visit Thornhill 
School for a luncheon and to show the 
“hill” boys and girls how to do the tradi- 
tional May dance and how to wrap the 
Maypole. 

We could hardly have found two areas 
in Oakland in which socio-economic con- 
ditions contrasted more sharply. Cole 
School is in the center of a once-proud 
section now characterized by encroach- 
ing industry, by many dilapidated old 
houses, by a double-deck freeway and 
by a large municipal housing project. 
Down the street in front of Cole School 
runs a railroad track; across from the 
playground stands a great factory with 
a towering smokestack. Families in this 
area tend to be large and incomes small. 
Many children come from broken homes, 
and all too many of the parents are on 
relief. Transiency, truancy and other 
more serious problems are prevalent. 

Thornhill School is situated in a lovely 


_ rural setting. It nestles at the bottom of 


a canyon with sheer, pine-clad hills on 
every side; the air is wondrously clear 
and the sky is amazingly blue. One can 
hardly believe that this is a part of a 
great metropolitan school district. The 
parents in this area are entrepreneurs 
and professional people who strive to 
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give their children every advantage. 
Although some of the homes are rustic 
and modest, others are quite lavish. As 
one would imagine, the population is 
relatively stable. Problems in the vicin- 
ity of Thornhill differ in many respects 
from those around Cole. 

Since I am principal at Thornhill 
School and was formerly vice-principal 
at Cole School for three years, I am 
familiar with each area. I know the mem- 
bers of both faculties and most of the 
children involved in this informal study 
of intergroup relations. 


“Do They Really Want Us?” 


The following account, I will admit, 
sounds somewhat fictitious; but it is, 
nevertheless, essentially factual: 


School was out for the day. The after- 
noon sunshine slanted warmly in through 
the windows of Anne Jones’s cheerful 
classroom at Cole School. Suddenly the 
door burst open and in trooped the chil- 
dren, their arms full of books, their eyes 
alight with excitement, all of them talk- 
ing at once. 

The teacher smiled proudly. How 
these youngsters had grown since they 
were in her first grade! Already they 
were sixth-graders. Just look at Helen! 
She was taller than teacher! 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen,” Mrs. 
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Jones broke in softly, ““do you remember. 
where you’re going tomorrow?” 

“Sure!” Helen flashed her ready 
smile. ““We’re going up to see Dr. Jef- 
ferson’s kids at Thornhill.” 

“Mrs. Jones, are those kids stuck up?” 
one of the girls asked apprehensively. 

“Of course not! You’ll like the Thorn- 
hill children.” 

“T don’t want to wear my blouse and 
skirt.” Alison glanced down shyly at 
her much-washed and much-mended 
school clothes. “I want to wear my Easter 


dress.” 

“Well, Miss! We might talk about 
that.” Anne Jones looked fondly at the 
youngster. “But, remember, we agreed 
not to over-dress. It’s just a school day 
at Thornhill.” 

“Does Dr. Jefferson really want us 
to come out there?” Big Dwight looked 
thoughtful, perhaps a little worried. 

“Sure, or he wouldn’t ask us!” Alison 
glanced at teacher for confirmation. 


“Gee, Mrs. Jones, I wish you could 
go with us. I wouldn’t feel so funny!” 
Little Jenifer twisted her tiny hands 
nervously, 

“Don’t be silly! They’re not going to 
eat you!” Helen unconsciously put an 
arm around her small friend. 

“Yeah, but you know how some kids 
are...” 


Preparations at Thornhill 
At Thornhill School, Donna and her 


committee labored to make place mats 
for the luncheon on the morrow. The 
blue paper had to be cut to size, and 
each piece had to have a gold “T” 
painted on it. Then there were tables to 
set and other chores to do. 

When I came in to see if I could help, 
Donna looked up happily. “Mother says 
she can drive her car tomorrow and pick 
up some of the Cole School children.” 
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“Fine, Donna. Then we'll have plenty 
of transportation.” 

“Do you suppose I can help wrap 
the Maypole?” Linda carefully squeezed 
the button and sprayed another gold “T” 
on a place mat. 

“Maybe so. It’s up to Mrs. Boles, of 
course. She’ll be in charge of all of the 
sixth-grade dancing on May Day.” 

“Do you know any of the Cole chil- 
dren, Dr. Jefferson?” Joanne got a fresh 
supply of blue paper. 

“Surely! I was- at Cole School for 
three years and got to know most of the 
children very well. I’ll be very glad to 
see them again.” 

“What are they like?” Donna asked. 
All of the children stopped work to look 
at me expectantly. 

“What do you think they’re like?” 

“Oh, I guess they’re pretty much like 
us... Donna resumed her painting. 

“Only Mother says they don’t have as 
many advantages as we have .. .” Joanne 
looked very thoughtful as she stacked the 
blue paper into piles. 


“Hill” Children Try 


The next day Reginald Dowling, prin- 
cipal of Cole School; Thelno Knowles, a 
sixth-grade teacher; some of the parents 
and I brought the visitors to Thornhill at 
noon. After a short welcome speech given 
in the library by Student Council Presi- 
dent Karl, the children all went to the 
cafeteria for lunch. Donna’s tables looked 
great! She had even made place cards 
for each child. 

As the youngsters got down to the 
serious business of eating, I thought that 
behavior -was considerably better than 
usual. It seemed to me that the Thornhill 
boys. and girls were just a mite more 
considerate than usual. However, things 
were not too quiet—the Cole and the 
Thornhill children were conversing 
freely and with animation. 
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After lunch the Cole children watched 
a baseball game and were most enthu- 
siastic in their cheering. “Can’t I play, 
too?” asked Dwight. 

In the tetherball game, Helen took 
on all challengers, boys and girls alike. 
“She sure can play tetherball,” com- 
mented Karl after he was eliminated in 
short order. 

When noon recess was over, the sixth- 
graders from both schools went together 
into the auditorium. Quickly, Thelno 
Knowles had his children bring out the 
pole and commence their dance, the 
Thornhill students watching every move 
carefully. 

As the Cole dancers wove in and out 
rhythmically, I noted their great satis- 
faction and the admiration of the “hill” 
children. At the end of the dance, while 
the visitors paused for breath, the Thorn- 
hill youngsters gazed with open admira- 
tion at the beautifully crisscrossed rib- 
bons on the pole. 

The next time through, some of the 
Cole students dropped out, giving their 
places to Thornhill dancers. The results 
were fairly successful, so all of the 
visitors dropped out the third time to 
let the “hill” children try it alone. The 
results? Well, good enough for the first 
time. 


“Harbor” Children Felt Accepted 


Later that afternoon, when school was 
out at Cole, Anne Jones again met the 
children in her room. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jones! We had such a good 
time!” Alison smiled happily as she 
straightened out the skirt of her Easter 
dress. 

“The kids made us feel so welcome!” 
Big Dwight grinned. “And you should 
have seen them when I[ hit a homer!” 

“I surely made a lot of friends 
This from Helen. 

“We did the dance for them, and then 
they tried. But they couldn’t get it so 
good. They'll learn it though. You just 
wait and see...” 
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“Those kids are so friendly . . .” 

“T sure hope we can invite them to 
our school!” 

“Mrs. Jones, they weren’t stuck up at 
all.” 


As Anne Jones phrased it in a letter 
she wrote to me later, “When they were 
coming back to my room after the trip, 
I caught the change of expressions— 
smiles of happiness and excitement, a 
contented look as though they had done 
something wonderful, a determined, far. 
away expression that meant self-accept. 
ance. Each child glowed. Each girl figur. 
atively clutched her bosom to hold on to 
her own experience.” 


An Invitation 
At Thornhill, Donna, Sue, Joanne and 


the rest of the committee came into my 
office. 

“T thought those Cole kids were so 
nice,” Donna smiled. 

“They invited us to visit them,” said 
Joanne enthusiastically. 

“Do you think we'll learn to do as 
good a job on the Maypole as they did?” 
Sue was evidently comparing the work of 
each group of youngsters. 

“Well, anyway, they were sure nice to 
come up here to show us how to do it, 
and we'll learn.” 


Later, when my friends and I discussed 
our experiment, we agreed that it had 
been highly successful—a fine experience 
for all of the children involved. Most 
significantly, the Cole students had heen 
able to give even more than they had re 
ceived. Immediately we made arrange 
ments for the “hill” children to visit the 
“harbor” school to watch the Cole young: 
sters carry on a student council meeting 
and to have refreshments. 


Of course, I was the happiest person 
of all. I had had a good chance to see 
my young friends from Cole once more 





















Tue “I” in ACEI was DEEP ROOTS. INTER- 
national Kindergarten Union, which began in 
1892, was the mother organization to ACEI. 
When the National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation joined IKU, the name was changed to 
AGE; in 1946 “I” was again added to the 
name, for the international phases of work 
had continued. Each year the Association has 
increasingly given encouragement to the many 
movements in the field of international edu- 
cation. 


ACEI study grants have been given for one 
year to teachers from Norway (2), Germany 
(2), Korea (1), Australia (1). At the request 
of the United States Government, the Asso- 
ciation sponsored and made branch contacts 
for Swedish, German, Filipino and South 
American teachers. One Australian teacher 
who was assisted by a study grant was also 
ACEI’s first International Fellow, 1956-57. 


At the request of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, ACEI sent sample toys, school equip- 
ment and furniture, phetos (with captions in 
seven languages), and bulletins to Germany 
and the Near and the Far East to inspire them 
to develop their own materials. These mate- 
rials were prepared by ACEI under a grant 
from the U. S. Department of State. 


ACEI has made it possible to send delegates 
to UNESCO and OMEP (Mondiale Pour 
L’Education Préscolaire) in Mexico City, 
Prague and Athens. It has sponsored and 
encouraged visits to schools and representa- 
tion at conferences in other countries. It pays 
registration fees for visitors from overseas 
at the Annual ACEI Study Conference and 
is co-hostess to exchange teachers each sum- 
mer at Headquarters and at a_ banquet. 
UNESCO committee: work goes on in many 
ACE branches. To help in guiding these activ- 
_ ACEI has published a UNESCO Hand. 
ook. 


An International Night is set aside at the 
conference to honor guests from other lands. 


The program has either a speaker from an- 
other country or one from the United States 


How ACEI Serves Children of the World 


well versed in international affairs. An Over- 
seas Guest Lounge is also maintained at the 
conference. 


Some of the Editorial and Executive Board 
members have been from other lands. Songs 
Children Like—Folk Songs from Many Lands, 
an ACEI bulletin, helps to give appreciation 
of songs from many lands. Bulletins and 
articles have been translated into other lan- 
guages. Translation rights to any language in 
the world for one article has been given to 
the U. S. Information Agency. CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTion, the Association’s official journal, 
features “Concerns for Children Are World 
Wide” articles. Since this policy began, 
authors from twenty-five nations have con- 
tributed. “Concerns for Children Are World 
Wide . . . in Ethiopia” appears in three 
languages (English, French and Spanish) in 
the World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession’s journal, Pan- 
orama (Winter Issue, 1960). 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION is sent gratis to a 
few countries when it is possible for the Ex- 
pansion Service Fund to cover the subscrip- . 
tion cost. Some countries send their publica- 
tion in exchange for CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 
(These countries send a sample copy of their 
publication for evaluation before the exchange 
is made.) 


ACE branches are located in four countries, 
—C(anada, Korea, the Philippines and Sweden. 
However, 752 subscribers to CarLpHoop Epvu- 
CATION come from eighty-one other countries. 
The Headquarters office receives many visitors 
from other lands. During groundbreaking 
ceremonies for the Childhood Education 
Center, Voice of America prepared a broad- 
cast which announced to the world ACEI’s 
plans for an expanded program. Many more 
international visitors are anticipated in the 
future. 


ACEI’s past service to children of the world 
has been felt, but its future service will make 
an even greater imprint. 

—MARGARET RASMUSSEN 


CLasp THE HANDS AND KNOW THE THOUGHTS OF MEN IN OTHER LANDS. 


JANUARY 1960 


—John Masefield 
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A Springboard for the Next Decade 


By KATHERINE BROWNELL OETTINGER 
The Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and Youth 
will be held March 27 to April 2 in Washington, D. C. Representatives 
from many organizations, including the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, will participate. The following history of the Confer- 
ence is written by Katherine Brownell Oettinger, chief, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


Qn Curistmas Day in 1908 PRESIDENT 
Theodore Roosevelt sat at his desk in the 
White House and wrote out, in long hand, 
invitations to a new kind of meeting—a White 
House Conference on Children. As the letters 
of invitation piled up beside him he was, un- 
knowingly perhaps, setting in motion a new 
tradition—the use of the Office of the Presi- 
dent, the highest in our land, to focus national 
attention on a matter of national concern 
affecting every American home. 

It is significant that this forerunner of all 
White House Conferences concerned children. 
Since then, White House Conferences have 
been called to consider many subjects of 
national concern; but the tradition that, at 
least once every decade, the nation re-examine 
what it is doing to prepare children for all 
their tomorrows has persisted, been enriched, 
and grown in size and scope. 

This March, the sixth White House Con- 
ference on Children will convene in Washing- 
ton. President Eisenhower issued the call for 
this Conference nearly two years ago and set 
in motion a vast machinery, representative of 
all components of our society, which is now in 


high gear and running full speed ahead. 
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We have come a long way from the leisurely 
pace of 1909 when a President could issue 
personal invitations to a Conference of his 
calling. Then, with communication as we know 
it today still in its infancy, a great deal of 
effort was required just to spread word of 
passing events. Today, in our automated 
world, communication is so easy, so swift and 
so all pervading that all of us—and especially 
youth, so vulnerable to learning—are con- 
stantly learning both sound and unsound 
things in the easy communicative flow. Then, 
the nation called on delegations of “experts” 
to face the issues of 1909. Now, we face the 
1960 Conference with delegations which not 
only will represent professional know-how in 
many fields but will also be broadly repre- 
sentative of citizens. 

There are, however, similarities. If there 
is one constant thread woven through all the 
rich history of these White House Conferences 
it is the importance of family life for every 
child. It was first expressed in 1909: “Home 
life is the highest and finest product of civil- 
ization. It is the great molding force of mind 
and character.” It has been expressed differ- 
ently, but always reiterated, in every Confer: 
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ence since. The 1909 delegates had to start 
from scratch in setting up national patterns 
for the expression of national conviction 
about the importance of family life. At that 
time there was nowhere in the federal govern- 
ment one specific agency which concerned 
itself with the needs of children. One out- 
growth of the first Conference therefore was 
the establishment of the Children’s Bureau. 
We were the first nation in the world to place 
the concerns of children at the national level. 


There was more to be done. The voluntary 
organizations then existing needed to be aware 
of each other, so that their programs for 
children could have inter-relatedness and 


meaning. And so the Child Welfare League 


by that first Conference. 

By 1919, when the second White House 
Conference was held, the most pressing need 
in that year following the First World War 
was to establish some minimum standards 
which would safeguard the health and wel- 
fare of mothers and children. By 1930, we 
were moving still further ahead. That Con- 
ference set forth to establish what should be 
done—and what could be done—to improve 
the health status of the nation’s children. By 
1940, with war clouds hanging heavy over 
the nation, the values of a democratic society 
in the wholesome development and maturing 
of the child were the most overriding con- 
siderations for Conference members. 

Viewed in the perspective of history, these 
first four conferences formed a pattern. Each 
became a part of a basic foundation through 
which many individuals, many organizations, 
and the state and federal governments could 
express, in programs and in services, the uni- 
versal concern of all for the welfare of chil- 
dren. In 1950, a new day dawned in White 
House Conference history. That Conference 
was bigger than any of its predecessors. A 
total of 100,000 people participated in one 
way or another. But the most significant part 
of this new day in Conference history was in 
the focus of the Conference. For the first 
time, the physical environment and the na- 
tional environment in which children grow 
and develop became secondary. That Confer- 
ence considered the emotional environment 
which would produce healthy personality for 
children. This new element could not have 
been considered in 1909, for psychological 
findings were meager and largely unproved. 
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of America also came into being, stimulated 


But by 1950 there was enough known about 
the importance of emotional health for Con- 
ference planners to believe that this knowl- 
edge would be of value to everyone concerned 
with the growth and development of children. 


The 1960 Conference—the Golden Anni- 
versary of White House Conferences—will be: 
the springboard of the times in which we 
now live. On the threshold of a new decade, 
the 7,000 participants who will assemble in 
Washington next March will be considering 
how the vast changes in the world around 
youth which have taken place in the past ten 
years can be put to use in planning well for 
children for the next ten years. 

We are, indeed, a nation of change. Auto- 
mation, the population explosion, nuclear 
findings, medical research, instantaneous mass 
communication between peoples and between 
nations, ‘shifts in cultural patterns—all these 
forces have influenced us, directly and in- 
directly, as individuals, families and com- 
munities. If, like Alice, we must now run 
twice as fast to stay in the same place, then 
it is important to find out what in today’s 
complex world we must do to move forward. 

‘The President’s National Committee for the 
1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth is sifting out those, among all the 
vast complex changes, that will influence 
directions for children for the next decade. 
They have chesen a theme that may well be 
the catalytic agent which will help us out of 
the dilemma which Alice faced in Wonder- 
land. The Conference participants will under- 
take an examination to find those lasting 
values which constitute and can continue to 
constitute a core of stability in the midst of 
change. From this examination, young people 
may be helped to look beyond themselves and 
find a spiritual conviction and a spectrum of 
new values, sturdy enough and wise enough 
to stand firm against the confusion of our 
time. 

If the Conference does its job well, we will 
have erected a new, vital springboard into the 
exciting decade ahead. It will be a spring- 
board which will add new dimensions to pro- 
grams which serve children in all phases of 
their growing process—in the schools, on the 
playgrounds, in the churches, in the families 
—in every phase of community life. The Con- 
ference will be a new beginning, a cutting out 
of patterns which we all can then shape into 
new creative form. It is an exciting prospect. 
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News HERE and THERE 


By ALBERTA L. MEYER 


New ACE Branches 


Vancouver Cooperative Preschool Teachers’ 


Valley Area ACE, Opelika, Alabama 
Ridgewood ACE, New Jersey 

Custer ACE, South Dakota 
Lebanon ACE, Tennessee 


New Life Members 


Dolores L. Gerard, Anchorage, Alaska 
Norma R. Law, Detroit, Michigan 
Frances Littman, Washington, D. C. 


1960 ACEI Study Conference 


Many trails will lead to Cleveland the week 
of April 17. Several thousand people are ex- 
pected to attend the ACEI Study Conference. 


Speakers at the general sessions will ex- 
plore several facets of the theme, For Every 
Child—All That He Is Capable of Becoming. 
The opening session will feature E. T. 
McSwain, dean, School of Education, North- 
western University, whose topic will be, The 
Child and His Becoming. On Monday there 
will be two concurrent sessions headlined by 
May Hill Arbuthnot and James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, lecturer and author, will 
discuss The Heart of Heroes, and Mr. 
Hymes, chairman, Childhood Education De- 
partment, University of Maryland, will use as 
his topic, For Every Child—Good Beginnings. 


Wednesday has been set aside as Inter- 
national Night, when visitors from other 
countries will be presented. The speaker will 
be Paul Weaver, president, Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio, who is widely known for 
his work in international education. The con- 
ference will close with the Thursday evening 
session featuring Dr. Brock Chisholm, noted 
author, lecturer and psychiatrist. Dr. Chis- 
holm, who is the former director general of 
World Health Organization, has selected for 
his topic, For Every Child—Health. 


Refer to the December issue of CHILDHOOD 
Epucation for the preliminary program which 
carries conference and hotel reservation 
blanks. Early registration is important. 
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Cleveland is easy to reach by bus, train or 
plane. Why not make plans to join others 
from your state and travel together? Several 
ACE branches are working out such arrange- 
ments. 


Childhood Education Center 


Although branches and individuals have 
continued to contribute generously to the 
Building Fund, construction costs have over- 
taken contributions. Foreseeing the time that 
this might happen, the ACEI Executive Board 
made arrangements last April for a construe: 
tion loan. The first withdrawal on this loan 
became necessary early in November. Only 
as much as is required to meet monthly ex- 
penses need be borrowed, with interest at five 
and one-half per cent. It is urged that future 


contributions be sent promptly so that as little 


money as possible need be borrowed, thus 


saving interest payments. 
Report of 1958-60 Nominating Committee 


A slate of candidates for office has been 
presented by the ACEI Nominating Committee 
for 1958-60. These persons have been selected 
after careful consideration of their personal 
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"qualifications, their professional positions and 
te areas of the country which they represent. 
“The following will be voted on by delegates 
“at the Cleveland conference: 
_ Vice-President Representing Primary Edu- 
cation: Ruby D. McInnes, Western Washing- 
ton College of Education, Bellingham. 
Vice-President Representing Intermediate 
Education: Sue Arbuthnot, The University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 
_ Secretary-Treasurer: Johnie M. Baker, 
Public Schools, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


ACEI-NANE Luncheon in Atlantie City 


A luncheon meeting will be held by ACEI 
and the National Association for Nursery 
Education on Monday, February 15, 1960, 
at the Madison Hotel, Atlantic City, during 
the convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators. This joint activity 
will feature a panel presentation of the topic, 
What Is a Balanced Educational Program 
for Children? Participants will be: Chair- 
man, Lucile Lindberg, coordinator of student 
teaching, Queens College, Flushing, New 
York; John Niemeyer, president, Bank Street 
College of Education, New York; Leah Ging- 
rich, director, Day Care Center Programs, 
School District of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Mark C. Schinnerer, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tickets at $3.00 are now on sale at ACEI 
Headquarters for the luncheon meeting. 
Branches are urged to invite their superin- 
tendents to attend this session and to order 
tickets in advance. 


Brotherhood Week 


The week of February 21-28, 1960, will 
mark the 26th annual observance of Brother- 
hood Week, sponsored by The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. ACE branches 
in the larger cities may obtain free materials 
for distribution from the local office of the 
National Conference. Others may write to The 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
43 West 57th Street, New York 19. 


ASCD Annual Meeting 


The 1960 meeting of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development is 
scheduled for Washington, D. C., March 6-10. 
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Its theme is, “Social and Cultural Influences 
on Education.” ACEI members and friends 
planning to attend the ASCD meeting are in- 
vited to include on their schedule a visit to 
ACEI Headquarters and to the new Child- 
hood Education Center. 


1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 


Plans are moving ahead for the White 
House Conference in Washington March 27- 
April 2. Officially appointed representa- 
tives have received background materials for 


. study in preparation for their participation. 


ACE branches and state associations are 
urged to contact their state representatives to 
this important meeting, emphasizing their 
interest in the educational needs of children. 

The President’s. National Committee has 
recommended a National Committee for Chil- 
dren and Youth to bridge the decades between 
White House Conferences and to give con- 
tinuity to the aims of the conferences. 


Booklets About Children 


The World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP) has re- 
cently issued the first in a projected series of 
booklets on children in various countries. The 
first booklet is entitled, Your Friends in 
Japan. Through story and illustrations it pre- 
sents factual information about the lives of 
children in a typical Japanese family. The 
booklets are prepared for children with the 
thought that “it is important that all of us 
should see through the minor differences of 
custom and dress and perceive the basic 
similarities” of children throughout the world. 
Individual copies may be obtained at twenty- 
five cents from the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
1227 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. A reduction in rates is made on bulk 
supplies. 


Legislation 
January marks the reconvening of the 86th 


- Congress. Now is the time to write your sen- 


ators and representatives about the need to 
deal realistically with the nation’s classroom 
and teacher shortage. Let them know the prob- 
lem is not solved and cite examples from 


schools in your community. 
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1960 ACEI STUDY CONFERENCE 


Cleveland, Ohio 


April 17-22 


Theme: For Every Child—All That He Is Capable of Becoming 





Courtesy, Cleveland Public Schools 


THIS YEAR IT’S CLEVELAND! The 
Nation’s Seventh City is the site of the 1960 
Study Conference. Half the nation’s popula- 
tion lives within a 500-mile radius of the city. 


ITS EASY TO GET TO CLEVELAND! 
Planes, trains, highways and seaways converge 
here. 


IT’S A GOOD PLACE TO GATHER! Cleve- 
land is the Old World in a New World setting. 
Almost a million inhabitants who represent 
forty-five nationalities maintain an atmos- 
phere of friendly welcome amid the bustling 
tempo of a modern industrial area. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS ARE CON- 
VENIENT! The Statler-Hilton, the Pick- 
Carter and the Manger are within easy walk- 
ing distance. 


THERE’S A LOT TO SEE! The harbor with 
its ocean-going vessels will be awakening to 
springtime activity. Huge freighters will be 
preparing to journey up and down the Great 
Lakes. The Lakefront Airport provides a busy 
shoreline spectacle. 


THERE ARE MANY PLACES TO VISIT! 
The Terminal Tower rises above Public 
Square. From its Observation Floor can be 


WE’RE PLANNING 
FOR YOU! 


Some of the Cleveland 


planners: 
L. to R.: Winifred 
Stewart, Ruth Foltz, 


Esther Torreson, Dixie 
Holden, Dorothy Norris 


seen a twenty-five-mile panoramic view of a 
great city: active industrial areas, peaceful 
residential sections, busy thoroughfares and 
quiet streets, a winding river and an expan- 
sive lake. Museums, the Cleveland Zoo, the 
Federal Reserve Bank and Nela Park, the 
lighting headquarters of General Electric, are 
among the places open to visitors. 


THERE’S A LOT TO LEARN! Many schools 
in the Greater Cleveland area will be open for 
visitation to show methods and materials in a 
variety of fields, including education of the 
exceptional child. Cleveland Public Library 
opens its two main buildings in the center of 
Cleveland both days and evenings. 


THERE’S A LOT TO LEARN! Many schools 
and specialty shops invite visitors to browse 
and buy. Sightseeing tours of the city are 
favorite pastimes of visitors. 


THERE’S A LOT TO ENJOY! The Fine Arts. 
Garden and the Cultural Gardens will don 
their April garb. The Cleveland Orchestra, 
the Playhouse, Karamu Theatre, and suburban 
Little Theatres provide enjoyment for all. 


Join your ACEI friends in the Spring of ’60.. 
YOU'LL LIKE CLEVELAND! 














, Books for Children 


Editor, ELIZABETH HODGES 


ELLEN’S LION. Written and illustrated by 
Crockett Johnson. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33d St., 1959. Pp. 62. Library 
edition $1.99 net. These little conversations 

between Ellen and her stuffed lion (whose 

voice sounds strangely like Ellen’s) are witty 
and original enough to amuse the adult reader 
as well as the child listener. Ellen has a real 

- talent for imaginative play and maintains a 

nice balance between pretense and reality. 

The three-color illustrations by the author 

are just as funny as the stories. Ages 6 and 

up.—E.H. 


THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY UMBRELLA. By 
David Cornell DeJong. Illustrated by 
Harvey Weiss. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
34 Beacon St., 1959. $2.75. On his birthday 

David found an old yellow umbrella, minus 

handle and too rusty to raise. Nobody else 

liked the umbrella, not even Alexander the 

Great, David’s cat. But David loved it and 

took it with him when he went to meet his 

grandmother who was coming for a birthday 
visit. With the many improvements made by 

David’s friends, the umbrella became a real 

work of art. A happy little story, full of amus- 

ing as and delightful illustrations. Ages 


THE HELEN KELLER STORY. By Catherine 
Owens Peare. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., 432 4th Ave., 1959. $2.75. For the 
superior sixth-grade reader, here is one of 

the best biographies of the season. Helen 

Keller, always a fascinating personality, comes 

to life in this readable and perceptive story. 

Much emphasis is placed on the steps by 

which her gifted “teacher,” Anne Sullivan 

Macy, led her from a world of silence and 

darkness into a happy, useful life. Miss Kel- 

ler’s work for the blind and her friendship 
with the great personalities of her day are 
also stressed. The book ends with a brief chap- 
ter on how to behave with a deaf, a blind or 

a deaf-blind person. Drawings of the one- 

hand alphabet used by the deaf-blind are an 

interesting feature.—E.H. 


KITES. Written and illustrated by Larry 

Kettlekamp. New York: William Morrow 
_ & Co., 425 4th Ave., 1959. Pp. 47. $2.75. 
KITES: HOW TO MAKE AND FLY THEM. 
By Marion Downer. Illustrated with photo- 
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graphs and drawings by the author. New 

York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 419 

4th Ave., 1959. Pp. 64. $3. Two excellent 
books on how to make, decorate and fly kites. 
Kinds of kites, materials and tools needed, 
diagrams and helpful hints to the beginner 
and safety rules are included. Ages 8-12.— 
E.H. 


LUCY McLOCKETT. By Phyllis. McGinley. 
Pictures by Helen Stone. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 227-231 S. 6th St., 1959. 
Unpaged. $3. 

“When Lucy McLockett 

Was five years old, 

She was plump 

And curly 

And good as gold—” 

But when she was six she lost a 
tooth; and after that she lost everything else, 
including her temper and, finally, her mother. 
A happy ending is brought about by a kindly 
repair man in a department store, who checked 
to see that Lucy’s head was screwed on right 
and then advised her to think. A charming 
nonsense story in rhyme, with appealing illus- 
trations in color. Ages 4-7.—E.H. 


MAGIC OR NOT? By Edward Eager. Illus- 
trated by N. M. Bodecker. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 750 3d Ave., 1959. Pp. 
190. $2.95. A favorite author has written 

another book involving “magic”—or does it? 

A group of lively children, firm believers in 

magic, make wishes at a wishing well, all of 

which come true. Each time, a more prosaic 
person could have found a logical explana- 
tion, but nine- and ten-year-old readers will 
find it more fun to believe that magic is re- 
sponsible. A well-sustained fantasy, sure to 
please children who enjoyed this author’s 
Half Magic, The Time Garden and Knight’s 
Castle.—E.H. 


NORMAN THE DOORMAN. Story and pic- 
tures by Don Freeman. New York: The 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 
64. $3. Norman, doorman of a mouse hole 

in the Majestic Museum of Art, is also an art 

lover and an artist. His wire sculpture (made 
from parts of mousetraps set to catch him) 


‘wins a prize in a competition and gives him 


entree to the exhibits, hitherto off bounds be- 
cause of an unfriendly guard. A bit of non- 
sense, enlivened by gay colored pictures. Ages 
4.7,—E.H. mane 
(Continwéd on next page) 
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BOOKS 


from Prentice-Hall .. . 


STORYTELLING 


t for the 





by RUTH TOOZE, Educati 1 Cc It 
State Department 

A storehouse of useful information about one of 

the oldest creative arts, this new book offers 

concrete suggestions on how to become a good 

storyteller for children. 

All who are interested in children’s literature, 

speech and reading programs, or creative dra- 

matics will find it useful. 

This delightful book captures the inner joy of 

childhood and bridges that difficult gap between 

reality and storyland. 


576 pp. Pub. 1959 Text price $3.95 





by KIMBALL WILES, University of Florida 

A book that is completely new in approach, this 
2nd Edition moves away from the theory that a 
teacher should be lient in all phases of 
teaching, and recommends, instead, ways in which 
the teacher can develop his own unique abilities 
in some phases and attain minimum competency 
in all areas. 

Every page has been revised to insure practicality 
and adaptability to the problems met in the 
modern school system. 


341 pp. Pub. 1959 





Text price $5.95 


MUSIC IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


An Activities Approach to Methods and Materials 
by ROBERT E. NYE and VERNICE T. NYE, 
both of University of Oregon 

Here your students find themselves in the child’s 
world of music, a world that becomes an integral 
part of education. The authors recognize and use 
music as an important factor in the elementary 
education. It takes on new responsibilities as a 
means of self-realization for the individual. 


340 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $4.95 


To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 


H PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 








A PONY FOR THE WINTER. By Helen Kay, 


Illustrated by Ingrid Fetz. New York: Arie] 
Books, 101 5th Ave., 1959. Pp. 46. $2.75, 
A good story for the youngest horse lovers, 


this tells of Deborah’s longing for a pony 


and her ingenious way of getting one. Mollie 


is a Shetland pony, accustomed to giving rides. 


to children at an amusement park. Deborah 
persuades her parents to let her board Molli¢ 
for the winter. This experiment proves to be 
an education for all concerned—especially 
for Molly, who learns that work and respon- 


sibility go with having a pet. A warm, happy 


family is shown in the story and in the many 
bright illustrations. Ages 6-10.—E.H. 


SENDING THE WORD; THE STORY OF 
COMMUNICATION. Written and illus. 
trated by Walter Buehr. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Son’s, 210 Madison Ave., 1959, 
Pp. 95. $3. Why another book on communi- 

cation? This one justifies itself through sim- 

plicity, dramatic presentation of facts and 
eye-catching illustrations. Its first chapter, 

“Spaceman and Caveman,” draws a striking 

contrast between the launching of the giant 

Atlas and the cave paintings of primitive 

man. Following this, the author traces the 

development of communication from its be 


ginnings to the present day. Indexed. Ages 


8-12.—E.H. 


Science 


OUR LARGEST ANIMALS. By Morton S. 
Malter. Illustrated by Dirk Gringhuis. Chi- 
cago: Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake 
St., 1958. Pp. 32. $2. Many books on 

“largest animals” have dealt with dinosaurs, 

which are extinct. This short book tells about 

living big animals. The biggest sea animal 
is the blue whale. The biggest land animal is 
the bush elephant; the biggest bird, the 
ostrich; the biggest snake, the regal python 

—and so on. Colored pictures. Ages 7-10.— 

Reviewed by Paut E. Buackwoop, Consult- 

ant, Elementary Science, Office of Education, 

Department of HEW, Washington, D. C. 


BETWEEN EARTH AND SKY. Written by 
Marie Neurath. New York: Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 419 4th Ave., 1959. $2. 

This is primarily a picture book of such 

things as tornadoes, lightning, rainbows, hail, 

snow, comets, and other phenomena of space 
above the earth. The bold, colorful drawings 
are accompanied by a brief narrative which 
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You can build anything, and never touch a 
block! Just let the children go to work on houses, 
trains, boats, barns, towers, chairs: the Mor-Pla 
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help! 

Help your children grow—in dramatic play; 
first grade isn’t far away! Order interlocking 
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clarifies the main points of the book. Ages 
8 and up.—P.E.B. 


DUST. By Irving Adler. New York: The John 
Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 
122. $3. An entire book about dust seems 

improbable. Yet this book reveals how im- 

portant dust is, and even after eight chapters’ 

worth you feel there is still more to be 
learned. The effect of dust on light, weather 
and health are just samples of the great 

significance of dust in our world. Ages 10-14. 

—P.E.B. 


THINGS THAT GROW. By Joyce Eggleston. 
La Puente, Calif.: Melmont Publishers, 
Inc., 1236 S. Hacker Ave., 1958. Pp. 28. 

A picture book for very young children. Each 
page has a full-page colored drawing with 
brief one-sentence text such as, “To grow, 
boys need sunlight,” or “To grow, girls need 
air.” The book develops the idea that plants 
and animals need sunlight, air, water, food 
and rest. Ages 3-6.—P.E.B. 











PSYCHOTHERAPY 
WITH CHILDREN 


the living relationship 


Clark E. Moustakas 


Foreword by Ross L. Mooney 


“A highly perceptive book . . . It should be 
wel d by students of child development and 
parent education, who will gain insight and 
understanding and a deeper respect for the 
integrity and individuality of the child and 
especially his urgent need to discover himself 
as a knowing and feeling person.” 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 





$5.00 








EXPLORING SCIENCE. By Jonathan N, 

Leonard. Illustrated by Louis Darling and 

1. N. Steinberg. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 

World Publish.ag Co., 1959. Pp. 318. $4.95, 
Exploring the universe is the purpose of this 
book. It does it well. It introduces the reader 
to the history and origin of the earth and 
life upon it. It deals with weather, communi- 
cation, transportation and the use of all kinds 
of energy. Finally, it takes a look at the future 
of science and its possible applications by 
man. A rich resource book on many science 
subjects, it includes a list of approximately 
175 books for further reading. Ages 10 and 
up.—P.E.B. 





The listing of a company’s products 
in CHitpHoop EpucaTion does not 
indicate that all of its products have 
been approved by ACEI. 
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THE PLAYGROUND 
AS 
MUSIC TEACHER 


an introduction to music 
2 through games 


Madeleine Carabo-Cone 


= 

A gifted concert violinist and author-lecturer in 
music education describes in this new book 
more than 100 traditional indoor and outdoor 
games which are played on a music staff 
marked on a playground. Playground directors, 
community centers, schools, camps, and parents 
will see musical knowledge develop before 


their eyes. 
$5.00 
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Books for Adults 
Editor, JAMES A. SMITH 


GUIDING THE YOUNG CHILD—KINDER.- 
GARTEN TO GRADE THREE. Second 
Edition. Prepared by Committee of the 
California School Supervisors Association. 
Editor, Helen Heffernan. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 1959. 
$5.25. This revised edition now includes not 

only children of kindergarten age but also 

those up to eight years of age. Three new 
chapters deal with six-, seven- and eight-year- 
old children. The earlier part of the book is 
extended to interests and characteristics of 
older age groups. The new chapters contain 
illustrations of school activities for grades 
one, two and three. This book can be used 
as a basic text for primary curriculum as 
well as guidance. It is well written and will 
serve as a guide not only to prospective 
teachers but also to teachers, administrators 
and parents. The bibliography for teachers 
and parents has been completely revised and 
is a reference list for the best and most 
recent books.—Reviewed by Grace Mac- 





CauL., First-Grade Teacher, Onondaga Road 
School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LEARNING IN COL- 


LEGE. By Roger Garrison. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., 1959. Pp. 

270. $2.84. This is one of the most chal- 
lenging little books to come from the press 
in some time. Essentially it is a han k 
for entering college freshmen. But it is a 
handbook of a nature different from any ever 
printed. It is not an orientation textbook. 
Rather, it is a kind of “staged, abstract 
biography of the student growing to learning 
—or learning to grow—in college. It follows 
those steps from emotional confusion to pur- 
pose, from intellectual chaos to order, that 
have seemed . . . typical of the ordinary, 
intelligent, young person who earnestly seeks 
profit from his college years.” 

The author clearly defines the purposes of 
higher education and gives specific ideas as 
to what constitutes a real college program. 
It is full of ideas which define the role of 
the college teacher as well as that of the 
college student. All college staff engaged in 
the training of teachers could benefit by read- 
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ing this book. It is thought provoking and 


written in the framework of a clear and con. 
sistent philosophy.—J.A.S. 


EARLY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
Myrtle M. Imhoff. New York: Appleton. 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32d St., 1959, 
Pp. 371. $5. Here is a book which offers 

the reader a complete picture of education 

in nursery school, kindergarten and primary 
grades. Although it focuses on what is hap. 
pening in the United States, it touches briefly 
on what is being done in other countries, 
Included is a history of early elementary edu- 
cation and discussion of current trends, such 
as the nursery. school as a part of public 
education, the primary school, and the recent 
organizational attempt toward the ungraded 
or multigradéd classroom. It recommends the 
child development approach to curriculum, 
discusses the philosophy and theory on which 
it is based, then proceeds to show how this 
theory can be put into practice. The student 
will find this book to be of great value; the 
administrator and the teacher of young chil- 
dren will consider it a practical guide. Well 
organized, easily read and profusely illus- 
trated, with photographs and charts, it is truly 
an over-all view of early elementary educa- 
tion.—Reviewed by Vireinia L. Nevin, First- 
Grade Teacher, Manlius Elementary School, 
Manlius, N. Y. 


THE CHILD, DEVELOPMENT AND AD.- 
JUSTMENT. By Max L. Hutt and Robert 
G. Gibby. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
150 Tremont St., 1959. Pp. 401. $6. First 

considered is the way in which the person- 

ality of the child develops and matures. From 
this springboard the authors discuss other 
aspects of development—from prenatal stages 
to early adolescence. They examine such inter- 
related aspects of growth as physical and 
emotional development, growth of communi- 
cation skills and socialization patterns. Por- 
tions of the book evaluate abnormalities in 
development and methods of treatment. At 
various points the authors recapitulate pre- 
vious growth steps before going on, keeping 
the picture of maturation whole and un- 
graded. 

This is. good basic reading for grounding 
in the understanding of child growth and 
fine reference material for those already ex- 


posed to such study.—Reviewed by ALICE 
Huppert, Elementary Teacher, Syracuse, 


N. Y. 
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SPEECH DEVELOPMENT, IMPROVE- 
MENT, AND CORRECTION—Methods 
and Materials for the Classroom Teacher 
and the Speech Therapist. By Lucile Cypre- 
ansen, John H. Wiley and Leroy T. Lasse. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St., 1959. Pp. 353. $5. This book is 

written as a text for beginning courses in 

speech correction methods for students who 
either plan to teach in elementary schools 
or to be speech therapists in public schools. 

It outlines the normal speech development 

of the child. The reader is acquainted with 

some of the common speech deviations. Many 
methods for training and retraining children 
with particular speech problems are outlined ; 

i, the child who has an articulatory prob- 

lem. In the beginning grades, teachers and 

parents are aware that some children make 
errors in sound production, especially the 

l, r, s and z sounds. This is not too serious 

if the child is five or six. If at the age of 

seven certain sounds or combinations of 
sounds are consistently misarticulated, it is 
logical to assume that the child will need 
special help to produce the sounds correctly. 





The section, “Finding Individual Speech 
Needs,” includes keeping individual records 
of speech needs and of many special speech 
tests. The one on “Methods and Graded Mate- 
rials” is extremely helpful for the classroom 
teacher. It includes the teaching of various 
sound formations, blends, consonant combina- 
tions, etc. In addition many speech games, 
plays and poems are given for particular 
grade levels—Reviewed by BarBara Lou 
Hunt, Third-Grade Teacher, Danforth School, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR GRADES K-6. By 
Carl Gerbracht and Robert Babcock. Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.: Bruce Publishing Co., 400 
N. Broadway, 1959. Pp. 160. $3.50. The 

authors define the industrial arts as a means 

to an end. It is one way to accomplish goals 
of modern elementary education. Its unique 
contribution is to provide first-hand expe- 
riences with the processes and products of 
constructive endeavor with material things. 

Industrial Arts is not another subject to 
be added to the curriculum. It justifies its 
existence by helping the school to do better 
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the things the school is already trying to do, 
It affords children ” opportunity to cop 
struct, experiment, observe, explore, 

collect sail codaaee dei Plas 

With the above as their philosophy, the 
authors accomplish two basic objectives; 
they help students and teachers develop an 
understanding of the functions and methods 
of industrial arts activity in the elementary 
school; they help students and teachers de 
velop skills and acquire useful knowledge 
concerning tools and materials. 

This well-written and well-illustrated book 
for teachers in service as well as teachers in 
training blasts the old concepts of the “busy 
work” industrial arts programs of the past 
and substitutes creative, practical avenues to 
learning.—J.A.S. 


RUSSIA’S CHILDREN. By Herschel and 
Edith Alt. New York: Bookman Associates, 
31 Union Square, West, 1959. Pp. 240. 
$3.75. The authors of this book, an inter: 

nationally acknowledged expert in mental 

health and child welfare and a well-known 
social worker, managed together to overcome 
the difficulties of securing permission to visit 
mental institutions for children, homes for 
delinquents and prisons in Russia. This was 
no easy task, for in a perfect socialist state 
the image of the ideal citizen is carefully 
defined. To admit that the ideal citizen is not 
emerging from the system set up to mold that 
citizen is to admit failure. Therefore the de- 
linquent or the deviate is not acknowledged. 
But he is there, nonetheless, and the Alts 
have presented a careful study of the place 
of such children in Russian society. They 
answer questions we have all asked about the 
rearing of children, the education of children, 
the treatment of exceptional or ill children 
and the services available to children in the 

Soviet Union. They show how the environ- 

ment of the children is conditioned to meet 

social demands. 

Russia's Children is not a complete book. 
It does not answer all the questions about 
children. Regardless of the gaps, it gives a 
better picture of what is happening to chil: 
dren in Russia than any other book to date 
and emerges as an absorbing piece of work. 
—J.A.S. 


THE STATUS SEEKERS. By Vance Packard. 
New York: David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th 
St., 1959. Pp. 376. $4.50. Not since the 

works about class structure by Hollingshead, 
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Davis and Warner has a book been published 
which is as provocative as The Status Seekers. 
Mr. Packard sets out to determine if our 
material abundance has helped to strengthen 
or to dissolve social class structure and if our 
anxieties about status have been eased or 
intensified. 

He presents the case that class lines in 
several areas of our national life appear to 
be hardening. Within this class structure 
there is an enormous variety of status systems. 
With careful study, observation and a survey 
of available research he shows how marks of 
status are gained by many methods: buying 
a home, choosing the proper address, getting 
the proper job, filling the job through respect 
for the established rank and file, shopping in 
the correct place, using the proper behavior, 
exploiting sex appeal, choosing the correct 
friends, belonging to the right clubs—and a 
host of other ways. Through these methods 
the social stratification in our society is in- 


tensified. 





This is a scholarly book, presented in a 


fascinating style. Everyone will find himself 
in it. The picture he sees of himself may not 
be a pleasant one. The challenge on the last 
page should make us draw up sharply to 
review our behavior in relation to our dreams 
of a truly democratic society.—J.A.S. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, J. CHARLES JONES 


VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
CLASSROOM. By Lee C. Deighton. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1959. Pp. 62. 

This report is a study of word parts and an 

analysis of context to determine the extent 

to which they reveal word meaning. It is use- 
ful for teachers of elementary, secondary or 
college students. The author concludes that 
the use of prefixes, roots and suffixes is 
fraught with difficulty. He points out that 
context gives fewer cues to word meaning 
than was originally thought. Happily, the 
author points a way for the reader to effec- 
tively use certain aspects of word analysis 
and gives specific suggestions that are easy 
to follow. He shows how the reader can get 
the most out of those context cues that are 
available. 

This interesting monograph emphasizes the 
difficulties involved in helping students in- 
crease their fund of word meanings. The 


author rightly indicates that no series of 
exercises or list of rules is sufficient without 
pupil interest and without the teacher making 
every effort to help the pupil apply vocabulary 
skills to words in his day-by-day assign. 
ments. The teacher must make every effort 
to help the student use a skill in numerous 
situations.—Reviewed by Marvin 1). Groek, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


TEACHING STUDY HABITS AND SKILLS, 
By Ralph C. Preston. Rinehart Education 
Pamphlet. New York: Rinehart & Co, 
Ine., 232 Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 55. This 

pamphlet views the acquisition of study habits 

and skills as part of the general developmental 
process from childhood through adulthood. 

Included are suggestions designed to help 

teachers, from preschool to college level, assist 

students in developing “four crucial require- 
ments of ‘study’: interest in learning; self- 
discipline in study; skill in gathering and 
assimilating information; a good memory 
for mastering material studied. Preston clearly 
points out that these fundamentals of study 
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are learned partially at each stage of in- 
dividual development. He brings forth sound 
jdeas and suggestions for developing good 
study habits for the student at each stage. 
The ideas, while not new, are presented in an 
interesting logical pattern. 

The attractive pamphlet includes some illus- 
trations and a brief bibliography. It covers 
a rather broad range of material in a short 
space. It is recommended to those who would 
examine a developmental approach to study 
skills. Reviewed by ALLEN E. Ivey, Director 
of Counseling, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 


ARE YOU A GOOD TEACHER? By: William 
M. Alexander. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 57. $1. 

This small pamphlet deals with the large prob- 
lem of good teaching. Essentially, the better- 
ment of education in America relies on good 
teaching. The author assumes that every teach- 
er wants to be a good one and sets up some 
basic guide lines for teachers in their quest 
for continuous improvement. 

Alexander presents a composite list of the 
outstanding traits of a good teacher. Three 
basic classifications arise from this list, and 
a fruitful discussion on how to move toward 
becoming the good teacher ensues. The discus- 
sion is clear, sound and to the point. 

Many individual aids and techniques are 
given by which the teacher aspiring toward 
improvement can measure his. growth. Vari- 
ous activities which indicate directions for 
the teacher are presented in a positive fashion. 
The timely discussion is based upon many of 
the agreed-upon methods of instruction, which 
somehow rarely get translated into classsroom 
action. It should serve as a quick refresher 
as well as a stimulant to all who teach.— 
Reviewed by Maurie Hittson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


GROUP METHODS IN THERAPY. By 
Jerome D. Frank, M.D. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 284. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., 1959. 
Pp. 28. 25¢. Counselors and clinicians 

whose time is at a premium can profit by 

this pamphlet on group methods in therapy. 
by an associate professor of psychiatry and 
psychiatrist-in-charge of Psychiatric Out- 

Patient Department, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Dr. Frank puts stress on the values of the 

method which increases self-understanding 
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GUIDING BEGINNERS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


For Grades 1 and 2 


Every arithmetic teacher in the primary 
grades will find this a practical and 
reliable guide. It provides sequential 
materials to guide the development of 
exercises through which the children 
will learn the significance of numbers 
rather than the manipulation of abstract 
symbols. When textbooks are not pro- 
vided, it helps to provide systematic in- 
struction. It aids teachers by indicating 
developmental and practice exercises that 
should be presented prior to the use of 
the text. 


YOUNG MINDS NEED 
SOMETHING TO GROW ON 


For Nursery Schools and 
Kindergartens 


This book provides ways to help the 
young child develop the full extent of his 
capabilities and presents concrete ways 
to help the teacher guide the child to 
think and act creatively and effectively. 
Awide variety of subjects are thoroughly 
discussed, such as: (1) building power 
of good judgment; (2) guiding the child 
through steps of reasoning; (3) direct- 
ing discovery of interests; (4) stimulat- 
ing individual ability through group 
activity. Many other topics are pre- 
sented in a manner to challenge and 
stimulate any teacher. 


Write for full details 
Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Ill. Elmsford, N.Y. 
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for the individual, mobilizes group influences 
in a constructive way for a group, and makes 
more effective use of the counselor’s time by 
working with several patients simultaneously. 
He makes no attempt to compare relative 
merits of individual and group therapy. He 
skillfully puts emphasis on the fact that “it 
shall be a part of a larger treatment pro- 

am” and warns readers that not all can 
profit by this therapy, that training and skill 
are prerequisites to even an exploration into 
the field. The author endeavors to discourage 
its indiscriminate use by untrained laymen. 
—Reviewed by Evitu B. Butter, Director 
of Pupil Personnel Services, Milton Area 


Joint Schools, Milton, Pa. 


HOME CARE OF THE CHILD WITH 
RHEUMATIC FEVER. New York 10: 
American Heart Association, 44 E. 23d St., 
1959. Pp. 24. Designed for parents caring 

for rheumatic fever-afflicted children, this 

booklet is available through local heart as- 
sociations. 


“Even though it takes longer to recover 
from rheumatic fever than from some other 
conditions, you should look at rheumatic 
fever as a temporary illness and work for 
the time when your child may go back to 
school and take his place with healthy boys 
and girls.” 


Helpful suggestions are presented on how 
to cope with a sick child, how to keep him 
quiet but entertained, content without spoil- 
ing him, how to help him lead as normal a life 
as possible. The child must understand the 
reasons for his restricted activity. “. .. a 
broken arm may be fixed in a splint, but 
there’s no way to put your heart in splints. . . 
you must give it a chance to heal by itself . . . 
then you can play .. .” 


Practical suggestions are presented on 
home nursing care including the selection 
of a room, type of clothes, occupational 
therapy, bathing techniques and other clinical 
procedures, diet understanding, and equip- 
ment facilities desirable to provide better 
control of the convalescent child.—Reviewed 
by JoserpH WEIGHTMAN, M.D., Associate 
Medical Director, Buckneli University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 


YOUR CHILD’S FRIENDS. By Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg and Hilda Sidney Krech. Public 
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Affairs Pamphlet No. 285. New York: 

Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St, 

1959. Pp. 28. 25¢. The words friends and 
friendship have pleasant connotations in our 
culture but to many parents, when applied to 
the social relationships of their children, they 
mean trouble. This pamphlet by a well-known 
mother and daughter team explores the many 
patterns of children’s friendships, both as 
they vary at different periods in children’s 
lives and as they vary from child to child, 
Parents, concerned for the future of their 
children, are apt to place too much signifi- 
cance upon the friendships of their children, 
forgetting that each friendship fulfills a need 
and that friendships change as maturity 
brings changes in needs and interests. Sug- 
gestions are given for evaluating the child’s 
friendship patterns in terms of the total 
picture of his life and for helping him estab- 
lish desirable friendships.—J.C.J. 


TEACHING AS A CAREER. By John B. 
Whitelaw, et al. Pamphlet No. 122. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel. 
fare, 1959. Pp. 34. 20¢. This latest Office 

of Education publication on teaching as a 

career brings all information up to date. 

Anyone attempting to interest youth or adults 

in education careers will find it invaluable. 

“Did you know that today one-quarter of 

the total population of the United States is 

attending a school of some kind?” Since 
this is true, the need for teachers has never 
been more acute. 


The discussions anticipate inquiries on 
many phases of teaching. The high school 
senior is advised that there is more to teach- 
ing than what he has seen in the classroom— 
it is only half of a teacher’s job. If he asks, 
“Do I have what it takes?” instead of an 
answer he meets questions that help him to 
see himself as he really is. Only he can 
answer the question, “Do you like school?” 
or “Do you like working with others?” 


Teacher education institutions with their 
varied offerings and costs are described. 


Those who counsel potential teachers will 
appreciate this wealth of information so well 
collected here.—Reviewed by Epna J. HAZEN, 
Lecturer in Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
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NEXT MONTH 
February: Communication 


Communication is a broad topic. 


However, the article titles will 


indicate the emphases of the outstanding authors. 
Alice Keliher, New York University, writes the editorial, “A Third 


Dimension in Teaching.” 


Communication not only needs the attention 


of the mind but the ready heart. Real communication calls for response 
in feeling—sympathy, understanding, pleasure, pride, support. 
“Children Learn Through Many Media” writes Chandos Reid, 
Waterford Township Schools, Pontiac, Michigan. This delves into the 
broad field of media and not only includes films, recordings, books, 
radio, television, but also the learnings through expression and experi- 
mentation. She gives some of the underlying principles in their use. 


Muriel Crosby, Wilmington 


Public Schools, Delaware, gives 


examples of social situations which foster listening and speaking in the 
article, “Listening and Speaking with a Purpose.” 

A “serendipity” is in store for you in an article emphasizing chil- 
dren’s creative writing by Mauree Applegate, Wisconsin State College, 
La Crosse. What is a “serendipity”? Why, this article, of course! 

Mae Hill Arbuthnot, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, in 
“Opening Windows on Life Through Literature” tells how people of 
other times and in many circumstances communicate to children. 


“The Significance of Kindergartens” 


education for the five-year-olds. 


reveals the importance of 
It is written by Helen Heffernan, 


California State Department of Education, Sacramento. 





WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year liberal arts- 


professional 


preparation of teachers for 


nursery, lergarten, p: 
M.S. Degree in Education. Advanced preparation 
‘or positions of educational leadership 
Delightful campus life and cultural advantages 

Fall, Spring, Summer i 


132 Riverway 


ions 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 





EARN YOUR M. ED. DEGREE AT NATIONAL 
2-Week Summer Terms Begin June 13, July 11, 25, Aug. 8 
6-Week Summer Term: June 27 


Private college with laboratory school. For nursery and 
elementary school teachers. Graduate and undergraduate 
credit. Small! aye hig gy Summer School and 
4-year B. Ed., M. Ed. Convenient location on 
Chicago's beowiinen ‘North Shore. Write for folder. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Dean of the College 2826 Sheridan, Evanston, III. 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sound training for young women who wish to be effective 
teachers in nursery schools, kindergarten and primary 
grades and playground work. Special courses for those 
with some college or normal school training. Small 
classes. 3-year diploma. Graduates can obtain a B.S. in 
Education "See ree through college credits and Summer 
School. Founded oe Now incorporated not for profit. 
Write today for catalog 
ROOM 312, 815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 





License, in-service credit. 
Afternoon, evening 
classes. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
in TEACHER EDUCATION Motriculated— 
(early childhood and elementary Non-Matriculated Enroll- 

levels) ment. 
Semester 


leading to Degree PM 1, 19 
of M.S. in Education Fe ot ong gag 25 590. 


Bank Street Couwese Of EDUCATION 


69 BANK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. — CH. 3-4905 
JANUARY 1960 








LESLEY COLLEGE x. 


A nationally accredited senior college for women. 
TEACHER EDUCATION. Four year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Four 
dormitories. Summer Session begins July 11th. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, wammicer E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street mbridge 36, Mass. 
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Over The Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 


If I write about snow softly falling against the office window, my Texas and California 
friends will protest with, “Why must a January issue always have something about snow? 
We don’t experience this!” If I write about rain or the cold weather, many people will say, 
“So what? Isn’t this expected in winter?” So, I shall abide by the wise counsel of my friends 
and share a short article which has to do with another kind of climate—a climate of learning. 

William C. Odell, assistant professor, Sacramento State College, California, sent this 
brief article for your consideration. He gives apologies to Stephen M. Corey, whose “The 


Poor Scholar’s Soliloquy” (CHmpHoop Epuca tion, Jan. 1944) inspired him to write it. 


The Poor Teacher’s Soliloquy 
By Wituram C. ODELL 


I’M TRYING VERY HARD TO BE A GOOD TEACHER, 
but my principal says I just don’t have what 
it takes. 

He says I can’t keep the noise down in 
my room. I guess we did make some noise 
the other day when the class was studying 
the effect of exercise on the pulse rate. The 
students jumped about a bit, but they 
couldn’t see how to exercise by sitting in 
their seats. I wish my room were not right 
over the principal’s office. 

The principal says I’m always entertaining 
students with films and other things, like last 
week when we projected the photographs of 
our visit to the airport weather station and 
played the tape recordings of our interviews 
with the meteorologists. Probably the trip 
to the airport was too much fun too. 

The principal says my students are always 
arguing. But they just can’t seem to agree 
on some things—at least not at the beginning. 
Last Monday they really became steamed up 
over the issue of halting the tests of nuclear 
weapons. Even George, who usually doesn’t 
recite much, got into the act. 

The principal claims I have favorites 
among my students. He says John and Pete 


Well, like you say, friends in Texas and 
to think about than the weather? 
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should do the same work as the others in- 
stead of getting to build a Geiger counter. 
I guess I was a soft touch when they talked 
me out of doing the experiments on bar 
magnets. They said they had already per- 
formed them some years ago in Pete’s base- 
ment lab. You know, Pete has more 
apparatus in his laboratory than we do in 
school. 

The principal says I must be lazy because 
I don’t keep a class chart at the front of 
the room with students’ exam grades on it. 
He says I’m overlooking a good means of 
motivating my students. It’s not that I’m 
lazy, but I just don’t seem to have time for 
the chart—what with the students always 
telling me about the science projects they 
are doing. 

Above all, says the principal, my room is 
untidy—always cluttered with books and mag- 
azines, the walls full of pictures and the 
tables stacked with gadgets. Other teachers, 
he points out, have neater rooms because 
they use only a textbook and not a lot of junk. 
I guess our room does look like it has been 
lived in. 

My principal is trying hard to help me 
become a good teacher. Like he says, “Even 
though you are just out of college, you won't 
learn any younger.” 


California, aren’t you glad -that there’s more 


Happy New Year! 


Danger Pomnncesee) 
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Children’s Magazines and Newspapers 








To Be Listed in February Childhood Education 


P areENTs, AUNTS, UNCLES, TEACHERS, DOCTORS, DENTISTS—ALL WHO 
are concerned with the reading fare of children—will be interested to 
know that the February issue of CH1LDHoop EpucarTIon will carry an 
annotated list of children’s magazines and newspapers in the column, 
“Among the Magazines.” To quote Lucile Lindberg, editor of this 
column: 


“* . . Despite the fact that many (parents and teachers) have not 
yet recognized the values of children’s magazines and newspapers, they 
have gained in popularity during the past four or five years and the 
circulations of many periodicals have increased rapidly. At their best, 
these magazines and newspapers give children an opportunity to know 
the current work of good authors and illustrators. They help to extend 
and deepen interests. A child who does not pick up a book voluntarily 
will often read several articles or stories from a magazine. Magazine 
and newspaper reading is an important part of our culture and enriches 
living at all levels. Children become more readily a part of this as 
they have their own. 


“Frequently adults do not have the time or resources to help chil- 
dren with their hobbies so they study a periodical which gives sugges- 
tions for further pursuit of interests .. . 


“Children like to receive mail so periodicals have a very personal 
appeal. Because they do not have the permanence of a book, writers 
often permit a spontaneous touch in their writing which children find 
exciting.” 


You will want to congratulate Lucile Lindberg and her “Among the 
Magazines” committee when you read the February issue. You will 
agree that Lucile Lindberg has done a great service to those who are 
interested in enriching children’s lives. You, too, can do a service to 
far more children by alerting non-subscribers to the list of children’s 
magazines and newspapers which you will find in CHILDHOOD Epuca- 
TION, February 1960. 








Are you using these bulletins? 


Although the thread of child growth and development 
through each publication issued by ACEI, these bulletins p 
emphasis on it. 


All Children Have Gifts: Guide lines for seeking the undiscov- 
ered resources within every child whether scientific, technical, social or 
academic. Wide variety of talents needed today. Many classroom 
examples. 1958. 32 pages. 75¢. 


Children’s Views of Themselves: Anecdotes show role of self- 
estimates in behavior, how self-concepts come about, how adults can 
estimate children’s self-concepts. How adults can help. 1959. 36 
pages. 75¢. 


Continuous Learning: To help teachers and parents who earnestly 


seek to provide for children experiences that promote continuous growth 
and learning. 1951. 40 pages. 75¢. 


Discipline: For parents, teachers, students. Takes a clear stand on 
changing behavior; explores why children act as they do; suggests ways » 
of working toward self-discipline. Contains tips for beginning teachers 
on bridging the gap between theory and classroom practice. 1957. 36 
pages. 75¢. 


How Do Your Children Grow? Child growth and development 
facts illustrated with many home, school and community examples. 
Shows continuity in learning. 1959. 32 pages. 75¢. 


Order from: 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
1200 15th Street, N. W., Suite 300 
Washington 5, D. C. 








